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Billion-Dollar Utility ‘Steal’ 
Behind 


Senate's Veto Of Olds 


DEMOCRAT BOYL 
™,..the best interests ... 


DEMOCRAT JOHNSON 


The gas interests 


S 
E 


Federal Power Head Punished by Gas Interests 
For Thwarting Plot To Raise Consumer Rates 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


New Leader Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NLY A FEW INSIDERS knew that the real story behind the Senate’s rejection of Leland Olds as 


Federal Power Commissioner involved a scandal greater than Teapot Dome . . 


. In fact, a “steal? of some- 


where between four and eight billion dollars to be sliced up in a melon by 25 natural gas companies in Okla- 
homa and Texas, alone, and by an additional four or five others elsewhere. 
The fight to block President Truman’s appointment of Olds for a third five-year term was one of the most 
consummate operations the Washington utilities lobby has ever put over. 


forces of the nation never got a real 
chance to organize then 
And 

operation, 


opposition to 
the lobbyists. because of the 
swiftness of the probably 
not more than one American in a mil- 
lion had any idea of the scandal be 
hind the deal. The final Senate vote 
Wednesday was 53 to 15 against Olds. 

The President sent the nomination of 
Olds to the Senate for confirmation. It 
was referred to the Senate Commerce 
Committee, of which Sen. Edwin C. 
Johnson of Colorado is chairman. John- 
son appointed a subcommittee, includ- 
ing himself, to consider the confirma- 
tion. Not even one liberal was’ ap- 
pointed to that subcommittee. The re- 
sult was a 7-to-0 vote against Olds’ 
confirmation. 

Then the nomination moved up to 
the full Commerce Committee, which 
has a total membership of 13. The 
members of the subcommittee 
majority, but they 
picked up three more votes, and the 
Senate Commerce Committee turned 
down Olds 10-to-2.. Thus, a fait ac- 
compli had been put over and the Sen- 
ate was faced with the choice of repu- 
diating its own Commerce Committee 
if it wanted to follow the President’s 
recommendation. And all this within 
a matter of a few days. 

Give the utilities lobby a gold sta 
for efficiency. 


seven 


obviously were a 


THE PROSPECT which had the— 
utilities crowds slavering was found 
by your correspondent in a little- 
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In addition, the Dewey Supplement will contain a comprehensive 
Mography of the philosopher-educator’s works and highlights from 


EXT WEEK THE NEW LEADER will honor America’s great- 
est living thinker,.John Dewey, by publishing a special sup- 
plement commemorating his ninetieth birthday. 

Totalling eight pages, the supplement will feature articles on 
Many phases of Dewey's work by: , 
Sidney Hook, Professor of Philosophy, New York University. 
Albert C. Barnes, Chairman, Barnes Foundation. 
Horace S. Fries, Professor of Philosophy, University of Wis- 


consin. 


Rubin Gotesky, Professor of Philosophy, Atlanta University. 
Milton Konvitz, Professor of Law, Cornell University. 
Max C. Otto, Emeritus Professor of Philosophy, University of 


Wisconsin. 








known Government document— 
Docket No. G-580—of the Federal 
Power Commission report on an in- 
vestigation of the natural gas indus- 
try by Commissioners Leland Olds 
and Claude L. Draper. 

Spokesmen for the natural gas inter- 
ests, in their testimony during this in- 
vestigation, said plainly they wanted 
an immediate increase in the price of 
natural gas from 5 to 10 cents pei 
thousand cubic feet, and that ultimate- 
ly they hoped to push it up as high as 
33 cents per thousand cubic feet. And 
they made no bones about saying they 
against Federal regulation of 
their rates. 

Page 147 of the Olds-Draper Report 
reveals the story in a nutshell. 


were 


Covering only two natural gas 
fields—the Hugoton field in Okla- 
homa and the Panhandle field in 
Texas—a price increase of 10 cents 
per thousand cubic feet would boost 
the value of the Hugoton and Pan- 
handle fields to the 25 companies that 
hold them to $4,200,000,000. 

And only one man between 
those 25 companies and all that lovely 
sugar—Federal 
Leland Olds, whom President 
velt appointed first in 1939, who served 
1940 to 1944, 
who was reappointed in 1945, and was 
recently up for another reappointment. 

How effectively Leland Olds stood 
between the natural gas companies 

and all that boodle is indicated on 
Page 149 of the Olds-Draper Report in 
which these cold figures are listed: 

The Cities Service Gas Company 
paid $1,720,745 for its acreage in the 
Panhandle and Hugoton fields. Ata 

10 cent increase per thousand cubic 
feet, that investment would bring 
back to Cities Service $229,900,000. 


This was not the first time Commis- 
sioner Olds had tangled with the Cities 
Service System. The latter had neither 
forgotten nor forgiven what happened 
in Kansas City in 1943, when Leland 
Olds put the authority of the Federal 
Power Commission behind a citizens’ 
fight against gas rate increases in the 
Midwest. 

As a result of the 1943 fight, gas 
users throughout the Cities Service 
System in Western Missouri and Kan- 
sas received refunds adding up to 
$24,000,000. And they are still continu- 


stood 


Power Commissionei 


Roose- 


as FPC chairman from 


So slick a job was done that the liberal 


ing to receive the benefit of that rate 
reduction to the tune of than 


$4,500,000 a year. 


more 


BUT, ACTUALLY, Cities Service 
is small potatoes in the Panhandle 
and Hugoton fields. The real big boys 
are Phillips Petroleum Company and 
Standard Oil. For the Phillips Com- 
pany a 10-cent increase means close 
to a billion dollars in just these two 
fields alone. And for Standard Oil 
the stake is close to half a billion. 

Senator Robert S. Kerr of Oklahoma, 
who has long been associated in busi- 
ness with the Phillips Petroleum Com- 
pany, now has pending before the Sen- 
ate a bill to exempt natural gas pro- 
ducers from all Federal rate regulation. 

The disclosure of the contemplated 
“steal” in the Olds-Draper Report, if it 
had been confined to cold figures alone, 
would amply account for the campaign 
put on by the utilities lobby to get 
Leland Olds off the Federal Power 
Commission. 

But Leland Olds did not stop at cold 
figures . . . he added words that still 
sting and burn. Contrasting the possi- 
bilities of either a 5-cent or a 10-cent 
increase in the price of natural gas, 
Leland Olds had this to say: 

“Assuming that the fields will sus- 
tain production for 25 years, the 
group of 25 big holders of the acre- 
age could count on an additional 
$60,000,000 a year with a 5-cent in- 

crease, and $120,000,000 a year with a 

10-cent increase, and this does not in- 
clude figures for the much larger re- 
serves in the Gulf coast area of Loui- 
siana and Texas, in which such cor- 
porations as Standard Oil of New 

Jersey's Humble Oil, Electric Bond 

(Continued on Page Three) 
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East and West 
Free Labor 


Vs. Slavery 





By David J. Dallin — 





- SPECTER HAUNTS THE WORLD — it 
is the specter of slavery. Progress which 
it has taken centuries and colossal sacri- 

fices to attain is now in serious jeopardy. 

“The modern slave owners hide their callous 
exploitation behind high sounding phrases 
They demagogically label their most barbarous 
deeds as acts of ‘social progress.” They hypo- 
critically proclaim their most 
inhuman exploits as human- 
itarian actions. In order tc 
conceal in a smoke-screen 
the utterly anti-moral na- 
ture of* their” own course, 
they denounce as reaction- 
aries anyone who dares criti- 
cize or even question thei: 
brutalities 

“Slave labor has be- 
come an expanding or- 
ganic feature in Soviet Russia and its satel- 
lite. countries. Slave labor. with its huge 
system of political police, has become the 
very foundation of the political power of 
the Stalin regime. Here is the 20th century 
slave-state—the new slavery. It is a barbar- 
ous and barbarizing power—a slave empire 
self-sustained and capable of limitless ex- 
pansion—dedicated to the spiritual. physi- 
cal, and intellectual degradation and en- 
slavement of other nations.” 

These quotations are taken from Mr. Matthew 
Woll’s statements and articles, included in a 
book just published by the American Federa- 
tion of Labor: Slave Labor in Russia. The book 
marks a new stage in the AFL’s persistent and 





courageous fight against the expanding system 
of slavery in the “most perfect democracy” ot 
our times 

Matthew Woll, Vice President of the AFL, 
has done greater service to the cause of free 
labor, in the fight against slavery in 
than any other labor cr political leader. For 
two decades, since the first sprouts of the new 
slave system began to grow in the Soviet land, 
he has 
the conscience of the free world to oppose the 
menace If the West practised the 
Russian custom of prominent per 
sonalities, the first Order of Free Labor woul 
be bestowed on Matthew Woll 


2ussia, 


been raising his voice and appealing to 


growing 


decoratin 


IN HIS FOREWORD to this extremely im- 


portant book, AFL President William Greer 
likewise mention he “growin menace t 
human freedom,” well as the debate on 
slavery in the United Natio ‘ 

Green conclu le ! i é d wit! Li l 
nificant statement 


“The issue 


of slave lebor or free labor 
overshadows all other questions in the 
present world-wide conflict between de- 
mocracy and totalitarianism.” 


Slave Lab rin R a ¢ ntal a record ol 
the AFL’s activities in its fight against slave 
labor, such as: the Bill of Rights introduced by 


its representatives; articles and statements in 
the United Nations; data on German slave labor 
used in Soviet-operated uranium ,mines and ir 
slave labor camps in Czechoslovakia; debates 
in the Economic and Social Council of the UN 
The recently published British translation of 
the authentic Russian “Collective Labor Codex” 
is given in the Appendix. A prominent part of 
the book is devoted to thirteen affidavits by 
former inmates of Soviet concentration camps, 
which are both revealing and horrible. Some 
of them are signed, other statements are 
marked: “name witheld.” Concealing of one’s 
name is understandable, if a witness has rela- 
tives in Russia. But there is one remarkable 
case, that of the Zionist scholar Dr. Julius 





Margolin, in Tel Aviv, Israel, who concludes 
his highly interesting account: 

“In Tel Aviv. where I live today, there 
are no fewer than six of my former friends 
who were with me [in the Soviet concen- 
tration camp]. They have, however. refused 
to give testimony in writing because of... 
the damage that might be caused to them 
personally due to th®€ir specific environ- 
ment in Israel.” 

The long arm of the Soviet police obviously 
reaches as far as Israel! 

Estimates as to the total number of prisoners 
in the Soviet slave camps are included in some 
of the statements; they vary from 6,000,000 to 
15,000,000. Vladimir Petrov, a Russian engineer- 
ing student, quotes an NKVD source for his 


The Home Front 





i 


Bp hy 


statistics: 8,000,000 to 10,000,000 in 194]. p, 
1938 Boris Filistinsky furnishes the following 
data from NKVD documents: about 6,000.04) 
confined in the “labor camps,” and from 
14,000,000 to 15,000,000 deported and resettle) 
Matthew Woll estimates the total number » 
between 10,000,000 and 15,000,000. 


“ “ “ 
& 


SHOWING ITS OBJECTIVITY, the AFL hg 
included in its book statements by Soviet Speak. 
ers in the UN and pro-Soviet Organizations 
Perhaps the most miserable of these is a cop, 
munication to the UN from the communist 
World Federation of Trade Unions, whig 
reads: 

“The World Federation of Trade Unions 
to which are affiliated the trade unions oj 
the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics ang 
the popular democracies, has never Te: 
ceived any evidence to prove that com. 
pulsory labor existed in these countries” 








If there were no other reason to break With 
the WFTU, this combination of hypocrisy a 
lie in the service of slavery would suffice! 








Oswald Garrison Villard 








SWALD GARRISON VILLARD was a 
great journalist, a great pacifist, a great 
liberal and a great man. It is seldom that 
death creates so vast a vacuum as is left at his 
passing. For many months I have wanted to 
have an interview with this old friend and 
write a full-length article about him. But days 
slipped past. It was vacation time—with no 
end of distractions. Then, on 
October 1, came the news: 
Oswald Garrison Villard had 
died at the age of 79. 
There is one distinction 
which he enjoyed which no 
one else, I am sure, will dis- 
cuss. Oswald Garrison Vil- 
lard represented a unique 
combination of qualities and 
traditions. The young lib- 
erals who flocked about him 
never realized the source of his superiority. On 
the mother’s side he represented the abolitionist 
movement. His hot eagerness for the develop- 
ment of American Negroes and for the libera- 
tion of all who are held down and fenced in 
stemmed straight from his grandfather, Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. 


Bohn 


He came by an entirely different set of quali- 
ties, which sharply distinguished him from the 
common run of liberal missionaries, through 
his father, Henry Villard. This son of the great 
German movement of 1848 in- 
evitably identified himself with the anti-slavery 


republican 
movement as soon as he came to America. As 
a journalist, he reported the Lincoln-Douglas 
debates, and the Civil War found him fighting 
for emancipation with a gun on his shoulder. 
But the opening of the West and the forward- 
leaping development of American capitalism 
was the other side of the struggle between the 
states. And this aspect young Henry Villard 
found as much to his taste as the emancipation 
movement. He became president of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad Company and later organized 
the Edison General Electric Company, which 
soon was turned into the General Electric Com- 
pany of our time. 


OSWALD GARRISON VILLARD, on account 
of his father’s interests, gained a far wider and 
more practical insight into life than most lib- 
eral writers. When he discussed business or- 
ganizations and profits he knew what he was 
talking about. When he talked about journal- 
ism, it was as a specialist. From earliest boy- 
hood he had been in the newspaper world. 





By William E. Bohnh— 


The fatal defect of the typical liberal is lack 
of expertness. He discusses business, war ev. 
nomics, international affairs, without having any 
special knowledge of any of them. He has gon 
intentions. He is hot and bothered about wrongs. 
He has vague notions about how things may le 
made better. But practically never can he wate 
in and tell just what ought to be done about any 
special evil in any particular field. Oswald Ga- 
rison Villard was different. Anything that he 
wrote about journalism, about the problems o 
the Negro, about war and peace, about inter 
national affairs, was lively, readable and infor 
mative because he possessed accurate informa 
tion about all of these subjects. 


THE MOTOR WHICH POWERED this ama- 
ingly vital man was his limitless sensitivity t 
wrong. He might have enjoyed all of the de 
lights of cultured leisure. He inherited wealth 
He had extensive social connections in Europe 
and America. He might easily have become at 
ambassador or an international literary celeb 
rity . But his conscience allowed him no res 
Down to his last day, every wrong pricked hin 
into action. The disadvantages of Negroes 
American Indians, immigrant minorities, erie 
out to him for action. Any sort of crookednes 
or deception or meanness—especially in go’ 
ernment or in his beloved journalistic worlé- 
called him out of the realm of elegant enjoy- 
ment and sent him into the middle of public 
conflict. He was the fightingest pacifist of ou 





day. 


It is with special pride that I record the fac! 
that Oswald Garrison Villard was one of # 
most devoted, practical and consistent friend 
of The New Leader. He frequently wrote! 
express his approval of some article we pu» 
lished or some policy we followed. 












I notice that Freda Kirchwey, writing in T! 
Nation, remarks that Mr. Villard’s break witt 
that paper “grew out of his ancompromisilg 
pacifism.” Well, The New Leader has neve 
been a pacifist journal, and it was precisely 
during the years when we were hottest for ¥# 
against Hitler that the Great Pacifist wr! 
most often for us and in other ways prove 
his friendship. He hated the fuzzy-mindednes 
which led so many of our so-called liberals ® 
fight Hitler and support Stalin. He liked © 
because we were—as he ofter said—straigt 
forward and outright about the issues of dem” 
racy. This man with his roots ’way back 2 
American history was able to give us a cach 
which could have been conferred by no one él 
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»d hin 


put there was no gainsaying the pre- 


dictive accuracy’ of Whit Chambers’ 
journalism. He was always ahead of his 
colleagues, for he knew how totali- 
tarians could be expected to behave in 
nv given instance. He wasn’t fooled 
by Teheran. Yalta or Potsdam, and he 
would’ have made a better adviser t 
Jimmy Byrnes than any one on Jimmy 
Byrnes’s State Department payroll 
Whit’s predictive flair got him into 


alot of trouble, for journalism that is 
more than a step ahead of mob attitudes 
isn't very popular. At the very height 
of the American-Russian wartime love 
feast Whittaker Chambers wrote a bril- 
liant fantasy called “The Ghosts on the 
Roof.” In this fantasy Tsar Nicholas re- 
turned to earth to announce his con- 
version to Stalinism. Why had the last 
of the Romanovs chosen to go over to 
his executors? For one compelling rea- 
son: Stalin was in process of gaining all 
the ends in foreign policy for which 
the Romanovs had worked unsuccess- 
fully throughout the centuries. Printed 
in Time, which is manifestly a news 
weekly, the fantasy may have puzzled 
many. But if truth is a 
curate illumination of realty, then “The 


matter of ac- 
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John Chamberlain, senior editor of 
Life and contributing editor of The 
is one of America’s best- 
known journalists. A reporter and 
daily book columnist for a decade on 
The New York Times, he also served 


ie 
Vew Leader 


in an editorial capacity with Scribner 


' : 
Harper's, Saturday Review of Literature 
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and Fortune. Among his several books 


are Farewell to Reform and The Amer- 
ican Stakes 
ae J 








John Chamberlain Tells 
Of His Acquaintance 
With Whittaker Chambers 


By JOHN CHAMBERLAIN 


FIRST MET WHITTAKER CHAMBERS in 1939 when the Communist 
| issue had risen to plague the Time, Inc., unit of the Newspaper Guild. 

A few of us in the unit sensed that something untoward, not to say 
sinister, Was going on under the surface, but we didn’t quite know how 
to gauge its pressure or predict its eruption. The new addition to the staff 
of Time soon put us right: he had an uncanny insight into Communist and 
fellow-traveller manipulations, and he always knew what to expect. 

We didn’t know then that Whittaker Chambers had been a Communist 
courier in the Washington underground. His fear of Stalin seemed a trifle 
super-heated even to those of us who had had experience with Communists, 





Ghosts on the Roof” was the truest sort 


of news. 


WHIT CHAMBERS was always ready 
to illuminate reality. Pudgy in appear- 
ance, he was hard and disciplined un- 
exterior. He 
had a good deal of gaiety, he 
tremely interested in 


derneath his misleading 
Was ex- 
religious and 
philosophical subjects, he would work 
like a truck horse to deliver on an as- 
signment, and he would go off to the 
country to work equally hard at get- 
ting in the hay. He liked to read 
Mommsen on ancient Rome, but he also 
liked to read the seed catalogues and 
to dig his hands in the earth. During 
the years in which I knew him he was 
becoming more and more enamored of 
country life. He took pride in the fact 
that he was one ex-Communist who re- 
fused to make a living out of being an 
“ex”. He prefered to do stories on Ma- 
rian Anderson, the singer, or on Rein- 
hold Niebuhr, the theologian: the “out 
of the night” theme could be left to 
others who had been Communists. 
Whittaker had gone to Washington 
in 1939 to warn the State Department 
of certain people in its employ. He did 


this only because it seemed to him that 


Stalin and Hitler had made common 
cause for the duration of the war. Hav- 
ing cleared his conscience on that score. 
he wanted no more to do with it. His 


instinct was to become anonymous; he 
wanted to earn enough money to pay for 
his farm and then to retire to it. When 
I asked him why he used a pseudonym 
did fo 
MI , ; 

Mercury, he answered 


over certain book reviews he 


The 
in a kidding but fundamentally serious 
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vein :“My ambition is to return to the 
anonymous peasant masses.” He often 
boasted that his son and daughter were 
having a good birthright; they were 
growing up in the country, in a sober 
American community. They would have 
a pride of place, a stability, that his 
own generation had never known. His 
daughter Ellen often repeated a Quaker 
prayer before meals that went: 


God made the sun 

And God made the tree, 
God made the mountain 
And God made me. 


I thank thee, O Lord, 
For the sun and the tree 
For making the mountain, 
And for making me. 


Whittaker wanted his children to be 
religious in the sense of that prayer, 


WHITTAKER CHAMBERS 
“Integrity and Essential Truth" 


which breathed a glad acceptance of 
the sacredness of human life. His own 
religious scruples kept him from telling 
everything on the stand that he should 
have told. He wanted to protect the 
country from Communist infiltration, 
but he also didn’t want to hurt any in- 
dividual more than was necessary. 
he oo a 

WHIT DIDN’T WANT to be brought 

into the House of Reperesentatives in- 





vestigation of Un-American Activities. 
When the House Committee rooted 
him out after a New York Sun re- 
porter had come across the trail of 
his 1939 report to Adolf Berle, he 
was considerably agitated. “I always 
feared I'd have to cross this bridge,” 
he said at the time, “but I hoped not 
to.” The popular picture of Chambers 
rushing to Washington to “get” Alger 
Hiss just doesn’t square with his be- 
havior around the Time office on the 
day he got news of his subpoena. He 
was particularly worried about being 
called an informer; he kept repeating 
that he had never made a business out 
of telling about his Communist past. 

I had many talks with Whittaker 
Chambers about communism. But he 
usually kept the talk on a_ plane 
that had little to do with his own 
Communist days. We usually ended 
up talking on subjects that were to- 
tally unrelated to communism, such 
as ways to cook squash. (‘“Squash,” 
said Whittaker, “is an unappreciated 
American dish.”) When he hit upon a 
melon seed that would produce a ripe 
watermelon small enough to fit into a 
refrigerator, he entranced. He 
brought me a packet of the seed from 
Maryland; I was happy to discover that 
it would produce melons of icebox size 


was 


within the growing period of a normal 
Connecticut summer. When I came back 
from London in 1916, Whittaker wanted 
to know all about Rebecca West’s cattle; 
he was as much interested in Miss 
West's farm as in her books. 

I didn’t know Whit Chambers in his 
Communist days. He may have been a 
different person then. .But I do know 
this: in his post-Communist phase he 
has been a person of integrity and 
essential truth. His admission of perjury 
on the stand does not change the pic- 
ture, for the perjury, if indeed it was 
legally such, was motivated by the de- 
sire to keep other people from suffer- 
ing. It sprang from the clash of two 
different Christian values, respect for 
the individual human being and respect 
for truthful statement. 


The Fight on Leland Olds 


(Continued from Page One) 

and Share’s United Gas Co., and the 
Chicago Corporation, have annexed 
great blocks of natural gas acreage. 

“If we assume that in those fields 
the concentration of acreage in the 
hands of the great national corpora- 
tions is approximately the same as 
in the Panhandle and Hugoton fields. 
the 5-cent increase would mean 
something like $5,000,000,000, or per- 
haps $200,000,000 a year, and the 
10-cent increase $10,000,000,000 or 
$400,000,000 a year to these giants of 
the natural gas fields, and the coun- 
try’s natural gas bills, for homes and 
places of business and industrial en- 
terprises. Such may be the price of 
leaving determination of gas field 
prices to the free market. And it may 
be noted that the highest figures 
used still keep the price of gas on a 
strong competitive basis as against 
oil and coal.” 


FROM THESE FIGURES it becomes 
obvious that for the lobby of the gas. 
oil and power interests this was no 
penny-ante game. One might wonder, 
therefore, at the temerity of Leland 
Olds—a medium figure with a shock of 
gray hair, stooped shoulders and cold, 
blue eyes—in defying these great cor- 
porative giants. 

And while you're at it, one might 
wonder, too, at the temerity of another 
simple figure—that of President Tru- 
man—in defying the same crowd. For 
one of the pleasant surprises of the 
struggle that ensued was the dogged 
determination shown by the President 
in demanding confirmation of Leland 
Olds. 

And backing up President Truman, 


there came a bold stroke by the new 
chairman of the Democratic National 
Committee—William M. Boyle, Jr.— 
which made the shades of the New 
Deal days under Roosevelt pale by 


No previous Democratic Na- 
tional Chairman had ever before rallied 
the forces of his party to a fight on the 
side of the people as Boyle did. In a 
telegram to State officials of the Demo- 
cratic party in State of the 
Union, he said: 


contrast 


every 


“The effort to block confirmation 
of Leland Olds to the Federal Power 
Commission is a straight issue of 
Democratic action to protect the 
American people against the monop- 
oly-seeking power lobby which 
wants Olds kept off the Commission 
because he worked in the public in- 
terest during the two terms he has 
already served on the Commission. 


“Federal Power Commissioner Olds 
has stood for what the Democratic 
party has stood—the best interests of 
the general public in the public utility 
field. Defeat of his nomination would 
be a defeat for the millions of Ameri- 
cans who are entitled to fair power 
rates and a victory for the power lob- 
byists and the Republican party. 

“Some Democrats have joined with 
Republicans in opposition to Olds. We 
must convince them that rank-and-file 
Democrats support the President, sup- 
port Olds. I am asking every member 
of the Democratic National Commitee 
and every State official of the Demo- 
cratic party to make it his personal 
responsibility to see that the Senators 
from his State are aware that the peo- 
ple want Olds confirmed and that their 
Senators’ votes reflect this desire.” 
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Heard on the Left 1 


MERICA AND BRITAIN have agreed on simultaneous recogni. 
tion of Communist China and Fascist Spain, following recen; 
talks between Acheson and Bevin, Business Week is predicting, 

However, the deal may feil through because of anticipated opposition 
from Aneurin Bevan, who, like The Whip. hates all totalitarians. 
# % * 





Frank Hague, Curious Slogans 
Enliven New Jersey Campaign 


By IRVING W. GENN 


OLITICS usually finds New Jersey citizens apologetic. “Jersey has 
done nothing politically since Woodrow Wilson died,” is the typical 


sentiment. 


Thus the election of Guy G. Gabrielson of New Jersey to the national 
chairmanship of the Republican party boosts state pride no little. But 
“GGG” commutes daily to his New York law offices and, in short, the GOP 


has again come up with a corporation 
lawyer to guide its political fortunes. 

If New Jersey residents hope for 
anything besides a vicarious feeling of 
importance over the elevation of their 
part-time favorité son Gabrielson, they 
are therefore selling themselves a bill 
of goods. 

Not that getting fooled is something 
new for the New Jersey voters. The 
gubernatorial election campaign, in full 


ALFRED DRISCOLL 
Three Cents for A Smoke 


Swing since Labor Day, contains enougt 
hidden, trick issues to befuddle anybody 
and Wene gratefully accepted 

FOR INSTANCE, former Mayo. 
Frank Hague of Jersey City is onc: 
again one of the prime movers in the 
campaign as well as a lively issue him 
self. There can be no denying that 
Hague personally picked the Demo- 
cratic nominee for the governorship 
State Senator Elmer Wene, for it wa: 
dene openly at a New Year's Day 
dinner 

At that time it appeared that Hague 
was still all-powerful and his Hudsor 
County machine as well oiled as evet 
end Wene gratefully accepted 

Then, as fate would have it 
fortunes suffered a draanati 
in May when his nephew and hand 
picked successor, Frank Hague Eeget 
was defeated for mayor I Jey 
*ity stror { hol 

Wjth the Hague empire evidentls 


totterin opponent 0 the Ry felt 


fo 


sey 


the time \ opportune to give it 
final push. Charles Brunner, Mayor of 
Camden; Thorn Lord, Mercer County 
chairman; and Mayor DeVita of Pate: 
s0n were among Democratic leadet 
who called Wene to renounce Hague 
The active State CIO council als: 
joined this choru 

Wene’s prompt reply was that Demo- 
crats who wanted to oust Hague should 
read themselves out of the party. He 
has since pushed aside his official cam 
paign committee tn tavor of an inne 
circle consisting of Eggers and thre« 
other Hague lieutenants 

In the weeks before the election 
Wene plans a whirlwind speaking tour 
of New Jersey. He will point to a good 
record on labor and social legislation 
in the State Senate. But it will b 
difficult for him to dodge the accusation 
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Irving Genn is an editor of the At- 
lantic City (N. J.) Daily World. 
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that a vote for Wene is a vote for con- 
tinued Hague boss-control. 
* P 

NOT THAT THIS MEANS automa- 
tically that a vote for Alfred E. Dris- 
coll, Republican candidate to succeed 
himself as governor, is a vote against 
Hiague, 

Nobody was particularly amazed 
when a Democratic spokesman charged 
that Hague was secretly behind Driscoll 
and that some of his henchmen had 
been insinuated into the Republican 
campaign committee. Hague has kept 

finger in the political pie of both 
parties in his home state and ha 
; layed the role of kingmaker for guber- 
natorial candidates of both sid in 
many campaign 

Driscoll is reckoned a liberal Repub- 

an. His main claim to liberalism rest 

on the firm support he has given to 
acial equality. But recently the poli- 
cies of his Department of Labor have 
come in for sharp blasts. The Phila- 
delphia Daily News—an unlikely in- 
trument for a crusade of this type 
lias run a series of articles charging 
that South Jersey’ 
been importing harvest hands from 
Puerto Rico at substandard rates 


; large farmers have 


This scheme, which is evidently be- 
winked at by the state, has re- 
ilted in widespread unemployment 
among New Jersey's agricultural 
workers. 

Another charge rocking the Repub- 
lican administration is that the un- 
employment insurance program has 
bogged down. Jobless Jerseyites report 
that they have to wait a month to re- 
ceive their first checks. 

‘ * % 

THE FINANCIAL SITUATION will 
provide another lively issue. In need 
of additional revenue to finance needed 
housing, social services and educational 
facilities, Driscoll’s solution has been 
the levying of a state cigarette tax. 

A generally more equitable solution 
vould have been the establishment of 

graduated income tax. This runs 
contrary to the interests of the state’s 
large industrialists, who up to now 
have kept a state income tax off the 
books and the state exchequer in shaky 
condition 

As Driscoll had taken office with the 

romise thut ie would impose no new 

xes, the fact that they must now pay 
three-cen; levy on every pack of 
cigarets sits badly with Jersey smokers 

The Republican campaign committee 
has been covering the state's billboards 
with the slogan “Let Driscoll Finish 
His Job.” This being pretty much the 

ame slogan which the GOP pooh- 
poohed when FDR was running for his 
second, third, and fourth terms, it 
seems curious that Driscoll should ap- 
propriate it now. . 

The Democratic theme, however, is 
even better. 

In most elections voters usually ask: 
What has the candidate done or what 

ill he do for the people? But in the 
confused campaign waged in New 
Jersey the situation is reversed. On 
railway station pillars, barbershop 
windows, saloon doors and the walls 
of buildings, the backers of Elmer 
Wene have pasted thousands of stickers 
with the rather enigmatic slogan: 
“What Have You Done for Elmer?” 

Well, we'll soon see 





The Soviet Union has built at least 30 airdromes in Hungary, al] 
with underground runways so that when a plane emerges it has prac. 
tically reached flying speed. ; 

* ‘ a 

Sir Oliver Franks, the British Ambassador, is feeling quite icy 
towards Time Magazine for its cover story about him a few weeks ago 
in which Time called him “icy.” 

*% & * 

Walter Winchell and the New York Post are negotiating. The prob- 
lem is how much of a piece of the Post Syndicate should go to Winchell. 
Incidentally, Post editor Jimmy Wechsler was worried about an of 
guard crack in a recent Newsweek press item but, fortunately, Mrs, 
Dorothy Schiff has a fine (and wry) sense of humor. 

* x: * 


That same Newsweek item is the basis of a threatened libel suit 
by Ted O. Thackrey. Compass publisher. On the other hand, News- 
week’s National Editor Ken Crawford has written a sizzling piece for 
the Saturday Evening Post about Drew Pearson which the magazine's 
lawyers are examining for possible libel problems. 

James Thurber, in his recent New Yorker article, talking about 
Max Beerbohm, used the soubriquet, “the Incomparable Max,” -and 
asked anxiously who was the “Comparable Max.” Doesn’t Thurber 
know? Max Lerner, of course. 

The Scripps-Howard papers are looking high and low for a edl- 
umnist, and particularly the World-Telegram for its split page upper 
left. 

; 2 # wc . 

FRANKLIN D. JR. has definitely decided to run for Governor in 
1950, a decision which should give Tom Dewey the shakes. Jimmy 
Roosevelt is practically set for the gubernatorial nomination in Cal 
fornia. So it looks like coast-to-coast in 1950 there’ll be two Roosevelis 
in state capitals ... maybe. 


Henry Lieberman, N. Y. Times China correspondent, is back in 
the U.S. with a new wife, formerly secretary. to Ambassador John 
Leighton Stuart, and a fellowship from the Council on Foreign Rela 
tions. Bob Clurman, UP staffer in Asia, received a similar fellowship, 
too. His New Yorker casuals on India are pleasant reading. 


The Sam Lubell piece on David Dubinsky in the Saturday Eve- 

ning Post should be out any day. 
a %: * : 

Representative Isidore Dollinger of the Bronx, who beat Leo 
Isacson, is no longer considered, you will be happy to know, “an agent 
of the lanlords” in Communist circles. The Daily Worker retracted 
this allegation made during the last campaign after the Congressman 
had dropped a $100,000 libel suit on E. 13th St. 


Charles Thayer. formerly head of the Voice of America and 
scheduled any day to wed Ambassador (to Italy) James Dunn’s lovely 
daughter, is being transferred to Central Intelligence. His successor 
Foy Kohler, is a fine replacement: did a diplomatic stint in Moscow. 


Memo to Charles Ventura, World-Telegram Society Editor: Sew- 
ard Brisbane, who recently wed a lovely Bergdorf-Goodman model 
named Doris Fauser, was not engaged for five months. They met five 
months ago, not a year ago. Seward hasn’t a summer residence 0 
Southampton. It’s in Easthampton and the grandson of the famous 
Socialist, Albert Brisbane, rented it last summer with a friend. Maze 
Tov, Seward. 


Does the Harlem weekly, the New York Age, plan to support 
Communist Ben Davis Jr. against Ear] Brown in that councilman race? 


Ye 


People have been saying that Corliss Lamont is breaking with the 
Party because he’s supposed to have backed a Civil Liberties Union 
proposal urging prohibition of picket lines at Federal courthouses 
during a trial. Reason for Lamont’s support was purely parliamentary 
and not in any way ideological 

* % a 

Touted as one of the most politically sensational books due s00? 
is Vanguard’s Our Sovereign State, edited. by Robert S. Allen. The 
reason—the New York Post’s Bob Spivack did the chapter on NeW 
York State and it will make neither Gov. Dewey nor Mayor O’Dwy® 
happy. 

* g * 

Philip M. Kaiser, newly-confirmed Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
makes his New York speech debut on Oct. 17 at the New School for 
Social Research. The Whip. 
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ion By NORBERT MUHLEN 


OOK CLUBS are Big Business, as 
all ; well as powerful instruments of 

the mass mind. They introduced 
gto literature a familiar industrial 
sketing method: by concentrating 
; . select standard brands and _ high- 
ICY |B essuring them into the mass market, 
40 1Mie distributors secured high profits. 
Books clubs flowered among political 
soups abroad before they became big 
business in this country. The German 
bnd Swiss Social Democrats invented 


Pac- 











rob- 
vel, 


off- pen to supply their members with 
Mrs geologically palatable reading matter. 
“imis idea was soon imitated by the 
seat pioneer of communist infiltration, 
, Willi Muenzenberg who—realizing the 
Suit propaganda potential of the Book Clubs 
'Wws- founded one himself. 
for , 
s 
nes 
Out 
and 
rber 
col- 
per 
r in 
my 
“ah 
“ali- 
elts 
k in . 
john DR. FREDERIC WERTHAM 
ela- Sees Progress 
ship, ’ 
During the Red Decade and the war- 
ume years of submission to Moscow, 
here was perhaps little need for a 
pve- 


pe-Communist book club. Editors, pub- 
lshers and book reviewers used to be 
® friendly to Moscow missionaries and 
Leo Soviet camp followers that their out- 
gent put always had the jump on the other 
cted boks in the matter of being selected, 
man tillyhooed, and pushed to success. 
THE BOOK FIND CLUB was founded 
tbout the time, soon after the war, 
and when a change in this atmosphere be 
ange S é sphere be- 
vely fin to appear, and the first book telling 
ssor, fe truth about the Soviets turned up 
cow. Umidly in monthly book selections and 
best-seller lists. 
Sows It has never made a statement ,of 
odel Wlitieal aims and purposes, preferring 
‘0 lure the innocents slyly with a host 


five d diy . ‘ 
ei verse selections, slowly increasing 
il te dose of the one-sided, well-camou- 
Oto 


me liged weltanschauung. Book Find in- 
Ace! Yoduced itself as just another book 
ub, a little more sophisticated, a little 
tore progressive, a little more high- 

port | BW perhaps. 
ace? Mes can’t pin the label “pro-Soviet” 
me book club because of one or two 
1 the Sarit books; but the selections of 
inion a Find Club, broken down into 
Useful to, harmful to, and in- 
uses diferent about the Soviet propaganda 
tary | present the fellow-traveling for- 
Mula almost 


ss mathematically, and illus- 
Tate most 


vay graphically the technique 
soon “ilch produces fellow-travelers. 

The * 

New ~ “4 SELECTIONS made by the 
wyet lee aye Club between the begin- 

tw — and June, 1949, slightly 

hese an half are non-fiction. Of 
do » fine concerned topics having a 
&t political impact. Every book in 
a 

Norbert Muhlen is a frequent con- 


_ to The New Leader. ™ 
15, 1949 




























this group, moreover, corresponds to, 
and is highly useful to, the topical 
Soviet interest and its present propa- 
ganda line. 

This year, Book Find Club mem- 
bers were treated with Dr. P. M. S. 
Blackett’s Fear, War and the Bomb, 
the British scientist’s well-known plea 
to America to hand its atomic know- 
how over to the Kremlin warmongers. 
The next choice was Owen Lattimore’s 
The Situation in Asia, peddling the 
newest Americans-should-appease-the- 
Chinese-Communists line (See David 
J. Dallin’s column in The New Leader, 
June 11). Thus the thinking of Club 
members is controlled in the politically 
most decisive spots and moved toward 
the “right” opinion. 

In 1947, the poliiical education of 
Book Find Club members consisted of 
Edgar Snow’s Stalin Must Have Peace, 
Bartley C. Crum’s Behind the Silken 
Curtain, and Leo Huberman’s We, the 
People—three works which follow the 
main direction of the party line. 

In 1948, the Club issued Carey Mc- 
Williams’ A Mask for Privilege (tell- 
ing us that anti-Semitism is practiced 
only by and for the profit of the upper 
classes), The Stilwell Papers (a vitri- 
olic blast at Chiang Kai-shek, whose 
final letdown by America was being 
accomplished at the time), and Bruce 
Catton’s The War Lords of Washington, 
which, according to Club publicity, 
shows “how the focus of the war was 
shifted from a crusade against Fascism 
to a defense of the status quo.” 

a * %* 

A SECOND GROUP of non-fiction 
selections, while not having a direct 
impact on timely political topics, is 
likely to create in the readers’ minds 
the readiness to accept party propa- 
ganda, and to build up the atmos- 
pheric background for fellow-traveling 
thought. In this group beiong selec- 
tions like Barrows Dunham’s A/an 
Against Myth (a social philosophy well 
in line with party teachings), Charles 
A. Madison’s Critics and Crusaders, 
and Keith Sward’s Legend of Henry 
Ford. 

But just as innocents and dupes are 
essential to a proper “front” letter- 
head, politically neutral and indifferent, 
“innocent” non-fiction is a requirement 
for a good Book Club, and the Book 
Find Club has them—books on psycho- 
somatic medicine, Abe Lincoln’s law 
partner, South American witch doctors, 
etc. These innocent (and sometimes 
splendid) books serve as chasers to the 
strong ideological drink Book Find 
rams down the throats of its public. 
For each political book, there is slightly 
more than one of these innocent, neu- 
tral selections. But there are no selec- 
tions opposing the Soviet view. 





BARTLEY CRUM 
Sees Two Curtains 


What Fellow-Travelers Read 
The Book Find Club Finds Books With a Slant 


IN FICTION, the situation is some- 
what different. Among 19 selections in 
the surveyed period, only five novels 
have a direct political message, being 
tendenzromane in accordance with the 
party line. Among them are that great 
favorite of fellow-travelers, Stefan 
Heym’s The Crusaders (analyzed by 
me as a propaganda pamphlet in The 
New Leader, Oct. 23, 1948, and now 
serialized in T. O. Thackrey’s party- 
jine New York Daily Compass); the 
late Elizabeth Charlotte Websters’ 
Ceremony of Innocence, a rather pro- 
fane and heretical satire on the,Anglo- 
Catholic Church; and almost naturally, 
Howard Fast’s The American, which 
rehashes the life of John Altgeld with 
a new sauce of communist propaganda 
ingredients and was partly lifted, a 
court ruled recently, from an older, 
unacknowledged biography of the pro- 
gressive governor. 

A second group of fiction selections 
exposes real shortcomings and faults 
of present-day America. Novels dealing 
in hostile ways with big  business’s 
seamier side, with anti-Semitism and 
Jim Crow—worthy subjects in them- 
selves—serve as a “come-on” to lure 
innocent, well-intentioned readers into 
the Club’s propaganda gin-mill. 

But there is a strange relationship 
among the authors of these politically 
neutral or desirable Club fiction se- 
lections. Many of them are party- 
liners or fellow-travelers. Since the 
Club must offer straight fiction and 
harmless non-fiction in some form, it 
prefers to choose innocent books writ- 
ten by not-so-innocent authors, politi- 
cally close to the party line. This means 
at least a financial reward for their 
opinions, and a stimulus for publishers 
to publish them. 

The correlation between Book Find 
Club authors, even of non-political 
books. and of sponsors of the Waldorf 
“Peace” Conference, seems high. From 
Lion Feuchtwanger, the historical hack 
pleasantly relaxing in Hollywood after 
his missions to Moscow, to Meridel 
LeSueur, from Matthew Josephson to 
Edwin Seaver, we find the honor list 
of literary lights whose | signatures 
under the right manifestoes were re- 
warded with the prize of the Book 
Find Club. 

The Club has erred in two cases, 
both in 1946, when the lines of the cold 
war were not yet hardened: it selected 
a book by Dr. Arthur Schlesinger Jr., 
who shortly thereafter published a 
powerful indictment of communist in- 

fluence on American culture; and a 
novel by Upton Sinclair, who recently 
described in The New Leader his 
efforts against being claimed and mis- 
used by the communists. 





OWEN LATTIMORE 
Sees Agrarian Reformers 





Even some of the more innocent- 
looking Club selections are helpful to 
the Soviet line by a paragraph, a page, 
a few lines. For example, a Club fic- 
tion prize went to Giuseppe Berto’s 
The Sky Is Red, a Shoeshine-style 
novel of Italy’s wayward youth. In a 


‘few lines of ‘dialogue, it praises the 


constructive faith of the communists, 
surrounded by corruption and despair. 
Or to take a more recent selection: 
Fredric Wertham’s Show of Violence 
(which I reviewed in The New Leader 
literary section, June 11) declares that 
murder in America is “not a matter 
of episodic violence, but of a con- 
tinuous violation of the principle of 
the dignity and value of human life.” 
This gloomy analysis of our society is 
ontrasted in oné short paragraph with 





HOWARD FAST 
. Sees A Lawyer 


“the progress of’ Soviet society, in 
which, according to Dr. Wertham, 
murder has decreased. 
* « x 

SOME SELECTIONS MAY SEEM 
surprising, unless cne follows the po- 
litico-literary trade winds very closely. 
The Permanent Goethe, the Club’s gift 
to new members this year, would be 
improper company among the other 
selections were it not edited and in- 
troduced by Mr. Thomas Mann; a 
slightly incestuous flirt between him 
and the cultural party*line seems re=- 
cently to have matured into a rather 
serious affair. George Lukacs, a party 
spokesman, has seriously submitted 
that Mann’s passages on music in 
Doctor Faustus are in accord with the 
Decisions on Music of the Central 
Committee of the Communist Party of 
the Soviet Union. And Mr. Mann re<- 
turned the compliment by submitting 
that it might be possible for artists like 
Shostakovich to feel relatively free 
under the Soviet dictatorship. 

Regardless of the literary or other 
merits 6f these books, their sum total 
shéws a clear-cut pattern: the fellow= 
traveling pattern of hidden but well- 
aimed pro-communist propaganda. Of 
the , selections, approximately one- 
fourth have a direct, topical, party- 
interest message. Another half have a 
generally “liberal” tendency and/or are 
written by authors close to the party 
line, or at least to the Waldorf spirit. 
And one-quarter is neither propaganda 
nor authored by party-liners. The por- 
tion of innocent or seemingly innocent 
books supports the decisive minority 
with its fellow-traveling propaganda 
appeal. 

The Book Find Club finds the books 

that are required reading for fellow- 
travelers; its message is strictly one= 


sided. 
§ 





Civil Liberty Casualty 
Of Indian Freedom 


By N. M. JOSHI 
Leader Corres pondent 


in India 


NEW DELHI, 
r AXING STOCK of our gains and 
| n tl field of civil liberty 
the two yea of Indian inde 
I Tr | n is that 
bert i i escal ( 
brit ) t } f th 





pre in rie panel On occasion the 


British did not hesitate to fire on un- 
armed crowd ind although Mahatma 
Gandhi used to insist on impartial judi 
ial inquiry in every such instance, the 
sritish never conceded this right. In 
1937, Pandit Jawa 


the civil liberties movement, and he 


harlal Nehru started 


proclaimed that a government able to 
govern only by suppression did not de 


erve to be called a civilized govern- 


ment 


WHEN INDEPENDENCE came, those 


interested in the maintenance of civil 


liberty as the basis of democracy were 
filled with hope that civil libertic 
would soon be restored and even ex 
panded. Unfortunate even before the 
ctua] arrival olf independence, the n 
terim Central and Provincial govern 
‘ } ' wed ne le lotic; 
itir to th lve eate pow 
than eve to dep e citizen ot the 
personal fibert on the pretext that 
they had to deal th fension between 
Musli nd Hindu The Congre 
ninisters had also begun to u id 
tional pre f tru nts against the 
er ‘ hi it nt the p nt 
and ndust l ‘ Durin the 
post tition hav no 1 libert 
xisted, especi n Delhi, Ber l and 
he Punjab. But f we than a ye 
iow there hav een no Muslim-Hindu 
listurbanc« the ( intr t been 
juict 
Still, civil liberty |} not been re 
vived. On the cont ore and ) 
lew repre ive legislation ber iT 
vised. Non-Conere meeting continue 


o be prohibited for months on end 
Strikers are jailed without trial. Crowd 
gathered to wentilate economic griev 
ances are fired upon almost every week 
n some part of the country. Freedom 
if the pre is severely curtailed 
THESE ACTS of repression are justi- 
fied because of the presence of a com 
munist revolutionary movement. True, 
the Communists are very active, and 
they do not profe constitutional o1 
non-violent mean for gaining then 
ends. They have been greatly en 
ouraged by events in China. But Com 


munists are also active in Britain and 


the United Stat and in France and 
Italy they are very powerful. But the 
governments of those countries have 
1i0t found it necessary to deprive citi 


ens of their elementary civil rights, o1 

even to jail Communists without trial 
ww Suppress Communist newspape! 

In India repressive measures are 
directed not only against the Com- 
munists. There are at present scores 
of people belonging to the Socialist 
party and other non- and anti-Com- 
munist progressive organizations who 
are being detained in Indian jails 
without trial. And in many cases 
peasant meetings are fired upon 
where Communists are not even dis- 
tantly concerned. 


ANOTHER ARGUMENT justifving 
suppression of civil liberty is that the 
country is passing through an emer- 


6 


gency nd our newly-won freedom 


in danger and must be protected. But 
the only emergency one can see is the 


economic one, from which few other 


countries are free. The remedy is not 


to deprive people of their liberty, but 


to plan for bold economic improve- 
ent 
The existence of the Communists, the 
conomic ci and the dang to oul 
political ecurit are only excuses. It 


th popular economic 


Unfortunately ou minister and 
Congr leadei eem to have lost con 
fidence in their ability to keep law and 
order without using instruments of re 
pre ion. It appears that they have lost 
faith in the principles of liberty itself 
In the new constitution being framed 
by the Constituent Assembly, clauses 

tablishing the fundamental rights of 
freedom of speech, assembly and press 
are so qualified by restrictive phrases 
that the result is the practical denial of 
those freedoms in our very constitu- 
tion 


+ 7 


FORTUNATELY, there is a growing 


iwarene among the thinking publi 


of the importance of pretecting our lib- 


ertie The civil liberties movement 1 

duall preading and growing 
tronger. Recently a Provincial Civil 
Liberties Conference as held in Bon 
ba and ( Libertic Union have 


been established in Poona, Nasik, San 
li, Sholapur and elsewhere. An All- 
India Civil Libertie 
held latel n Madras, and a great 
peech by the president, P. R. Das, re- 


Conference wa 


( ed considerable attention in the 
ie Pattabhi Sitaramayya, President 

of the Indian Congr now recognize 
the need for judicial inquiry in case 


f firing on crowds. These are hopeful 


fundamental 
liberty are being 
clarified. The Socialist party holds that 
pe on and partle ho are undemo 
cratic cannot claim the rights of civil 
liberty. The Communists and Socialist 

d not recognize the claim of the R.S.S., 

Hindu terrorist organization, to any 
civil libert and the Socialists do not 
ecognize the Communist claim in that 
egard 

The correct view is that civil liberties 
are fundamental human rights which 
cannot be denied to any human being, 
whatever his politics. This is thg basic 
foundation of democracy, and let us 
hope that the Indian government and 
the Indian public will hold to this view 
and maintain it steadfastly so that 
India may have democracy and keep 
it safe forever. 





LORD MOUNTBATTEN 
No Last-Ditch Fight 
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Kashmir's 4 million inhabitants will soon decide by 
plebiscite whether they will join India or Pakistan 
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India's Progress Sin(! 


alled A ‘Bloodless 


By J. J. SINGH 


PPROXIMATELY twenty - six 

A pont ago—twenty-six months, 
10ot years—on August 15, 1947, 

India became free. Technically speak- 
ing, India became a Dominion in the 
3ritish Commonwealth of Nations. But 
in practical terms, that day she dis- 
carded her fetters. The British Raj was 
no more 
Mountbatten, last in a 
long succession of British Viceroys 
the absolute rulers of India—became 
the first Governor General of the Do- 
minion of India. The transfer of power 
came very suddenly. As a matter of fact, 
quite unexpectedly. Most of my coun- 
trymen did not believe that a Socialist 
Government in Great Britain would act 
any differently towards India than the 
Churchill Government. As late as Feb- 
ruary, 1947, many distinguished Indian 
political leaders talked about “the last 
ditch fight” to be organized against 
British rule. 


Lord Loui 


I was in India in the winter of 1946- 
7. During my five months stay, I trav- 
eled all over the country and met 
virtually hundreds of people from the 
North-West Frontier’ Province, where 
I spent my childhood and early youth, 
to the Province of Madras in the South. 
I told everyone I met, and also stated in 
public meetings, that Britain was no 
longer in a position to rule India against 
the wishes of the Indians, and _ that 
Great Britain would walk out of India 
and leave it to “anarchy,” if necessary, 
as once Gandhi had asked Britain to do. 
I am sorry to state that I do not recall 
meeting even one person, either high 
up, in the political hierarchy, among 
tudents, or in the middling groups, 
who agreed with me. They still sus- 
pected the British. The common expres- 
sion was: “The British must have an- 
other trick up their sleeve.” When I 
retorted, “How many sleeves do you 
think the British have?” I got a shrug 

f the shoulders. 

Thus it was that in that atmosphere 
of disbelief and distrust, four months 





after my departure from India, th ( 
unexpected happened, the Britis me 
relinquished their rule. In psychologieel the 
terms, I believe, this unpreparednes Pr 
has a bearing on what has been hap- loc 
pening since Independence Day. 15, 
Th 
D! 
ONE READS AND HEARS that there a 

is a great deal of dissatisfaction pre 
vailing in India: that economic progres T 
is going at a snail’s pace: that poverty n 
lirt, and ignorance continue as before a 
that the lot of the peasant nd Ind int 
is a country of peasant ; no bette Br 
today than it was under the B pel 
that nepotism ‘and corruption & 





order of the day; that civil libé 
being denied to those who are in og MSs 
position; and that the members of the 
Congress party, which rules both ag si 
New Delhi and in the provinces, tas 
unfit and should be in monasteries, 


stead of at the helm of the nations ‘uk 





affairs. The string of accusations » } 
long and impressive. wit 


, Personally, I welcome criticism jevel- Bin 
led at the Congress party. the Govern: ‘H 
ment, and those who are in power.’ # Cer 
would much rather have criticism, how J} tha 
ever, unjustifiable, than no criticism ae Bri 

























all. Only a nation, a people, a sociely Ou 
which has guts, speaks up. ur 
Having said that, I an inclined ! we’ 
think that most of the criticism is OH qu 
to impatience. It is due to an inten® @ cer 
desire’ to progress by leaps and bound @ Wa 
Also, I believe it is due, subconcioush ate 
at least, to great faith in the prese i tk 
leaders. That may sound paradoxic®™ sn 
but in psychiatric terms it may have Wh 
some basis. hot 
If a balance sheet of t t ane - 
ix months were prepared, and ™ ws 
cognizance taken of difficulties places i 
n India’s path not only by internal up es 
heavel,-as a result of partition, but - °Y 
by the aisrupted world situation, oe wha 
I believe, the credit side of the eda ~ 
would outweigh the debit side. I here the 
a feeling that historians, when writité ‘$a 
hs, ¥ wit 


about these twenty-six months, “4 
wonder at the achievements and ne 
the failures of this period. 


THE NEW. 
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INDIA? 


sium 


RATION OF INDIA must begin with the all-powerful fact that she alone, 
y, has produced a new worl l-idea. Gandhism has penetrated little beyond 
¢ contemporary India and Pakistan; yet even were it held fast there, it 
han justified itself if only because it has achieved independence for 450 
hunfhos, But universal forces like Gandhism rarely remain static; in various 
1e : sly through the ages and, finally, when men have become receptive enough, 
hearts and minds of all humanity and there assume the dominion they 

























ac 
And our successors, like latter-day Christians, will only wonder that the 
rstand sooner. 

anwiia is gripped with ironic tragedy. This birthplace of non-violence ha 





blomth violence. This home of freedom has been entered by new forces of 

still to fight to realize fully the heritage she laboriously acquired from 
hi's successor, Jawarhalal Nehru, now in this country, devolves the main 
ibiliteading the way toward the Mahatma’s—and India’s—goals. 














ssrs, Moshi and Ayana D. Angadi are frankly critical of the Nehru Government 
\mewhfiressive and noteso-democratic organism. Both, however, make their criti- 
; frieflehru. Mr. Joshi was an early member of the Congress party, a founder of 
lian ldvement, and, in his present capacity as head of the Bombay Civil Liberties 
andafmover in building a national civil liberties organization, may be regarded 
‘a's Ruidwin. Mr. Angadi is a member of the Royal Institute of International 
(Lonfm former teacher in Britain’s workers educational system, and author of 
in andfpoblems of New India. 


















J.J. $n the other hand, who is head of the India League of America and respected 
\v cirdn Indian authority, tends to stress the positive achievements of the Nehru 
», whil@ranting that there is much room for criticism. 
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ntHer Independence 
stvolution’ By Singh 


a. t ONE OF THE outstanding achieve- dignity of man. Freedom and democ- 
Britis ments of the Government of India is racy have been. brought to 135 million 
slogieal | the way it has handled the Ruling ‘souls—by the pen, not the sword. 

Princes of India. All one has to do is to 
look at the map of India before August 
15, 1947, and the map of India today. 
The 562 Princely States, which were 
pread all over the map, have been 


LLL LLL 


INDIA IS NOW REPRESENTED at 
all international gatherings, and by and 
large Indian delegations have created 









at t Tid i: tee Sheanen anit Urdediiel an excellent impression. India’s espousal 
n pre: a eee S ’ ‘ of the cause of the Republic of Indonesia 
progres The reader will recall, as I do, that has given her great moral stature, not 
novert! nevery meeting or discussion of India only among Asian countries, but among 
“befor in this country, the question of the the Western democracies, too. It would 
1d Ind Indian Princes always loomed large. not be very far-fetched to assume that 

bette British propaganda had_ successfully India’s forthright stand on the question 
Britis persuaded the American people that if of Indonesia’s freedom was greatly re- 
are tl itain left India, (a) the Princes would sponsible for the change in the attitude 
ties al ly at each other’s throats for su- of the United States Government—a 
» in op Premacy, and (b) instead of the masses very timely and healthy change. 

yf the setting any freedom or democratic in- Untouchability, the age-old curse of 


’ ¢ stit ‘ . . . — , , . 
poth at stitutions, they would be made serfs, India and a stigma on Hindu society, 





es, a ad the whole of India would come has been outlawed. I know that such 
ries, in- J Under the domination of these medieval social practices do not die just because 
nation’s fj Tulers. a law has been passed. But at the same 
tions 13 Many an important British visitor, time it is a definite step forward. Un- 


touchability had to be made illegal at 
some point. The Government of India, 


with a sly wink, whispered to “bigwigs” 


m level- in this country at cocktail parties that 


Gover § “His Highness So-and-so” had only re- which then had been in power for only 
power. !M cently told him at the Calcutta races eighteen months, showed great courage 
sm, how @ that the Princes were itching for the when it decided to run the gamut of 
ticism #§ British to leave India, so that) they orthodox Hindu opposition by legally 


a sociely @ could “take over the country.” Even abolishing untouchability. 

ur friends among the British, and there It is true that land reforms are still 
clined © @ Were many of them, dreaded the conse- mostly in the “legislative” stage. Yet 
is due quences of the Indian Princes’ intransi- some most drastic land reforms are 
n inten @ gence. Yet. lo and behold. not a shot contemplated, and when the proposed 
1 bounds Was fired (¢ xcept in the case of Hyder- laws go into effect they will create 
mnciousls bad) and the Princes toed the line revolutionary results. The age-old sys- 
» preset like gooq little lambs. Of course, tems of Zamindars (feudal landlords) 
“me credit must go to a few princes and Jagirdars (landowners by reward) 
who were true patriots at heart, did will be virtually abolished. Some of the 
hot w stand in the wav of India’s provinces have already passed laws to 
and helped in this peaceful that effect. These will alleviate most 
ansition. of the suffering of millions of peasants 
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ant t 


progress, 


The . , ' who, up till now, have been helpless 
_ “he full implication of this “blood- I I ‘a 
le§S revoliitinn?? ic : victims of these systems. Under the 

‘VOlution” is not being appreciated 
WY the An , > new laws, the peasant will own the 
4 we American public. Few realizee 1 which | 1 till ; i] tt 
that the ¢ and which he will till, and will not be 
at the former subjects of these Princes 






~a ‘ : ; a slave of the Zamindar. 
et 135 million human beings—for ‘ ‘ 

, P * * of > 
me first time in their lives are now 





living unde r democratic institutions, THE ECONOMIC SITUATION of 





n 
nths with the right to vote and choose their India is desperate. India needs to buy 
and ntatives. For the first time. they machine tools, machinery, and a hun- 





lift their chins and walk with the 
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Basic Economic Reform 


Couniry's Prime Need 


By AYANA ANGADI 


LONDON. 
"T eon IS NO DOUBT as to the 


growing apprehension among in- 
tellectuals, workers and peasants 
over the Indian Government’s failure 
to promote widespread economic re- 
forms, and its policy of repression 
toward political opponents. 
True, in th 
has attaine< 





short period since India 
freedom, the Government 
as been too occupied with immediate 
tasks to pay enough attention to im- 
proving the conditions of the peasants 


Thanks to partition, acd 


and workers 
ditional burdens like the care of about 
6,006,000 refug 


the new government. Still, even top 


es have arisen to plague 


officials like Prime Minister Jawar- 
halal Nehru himself are worried about 
the thousands of arrests of political 
leaders who oppose Congress policy. 

“I have stood for the freedom of 
the individual and the group,” Nehru 
said recently, “and nothing else has 
pained me so much as that conditions 
should arise in this country when, 
perforce, civil liberties should be 
limited in the case of a number of 
individuals. It really pains me so 
much that the very thing I have con- 
demned in the past should to some 
extent be indulged in by 6éur gov- 
ernments, whether in the center or in 
the provinces.” 

THE GROWING CRISIS in India is 
traceable basically both to the back- 
wardness of the Indian workingclass 
and the unrepresentative social com- 
position of the Indian government. 

British policy until 1918-1919 dis- 
couraged the development of Indiian 
industry, particularly heavy industry, 
for India was regarded chiefly as a 
source of cheap raw materials, as a 
market for manufactured goods, and 
as a field for investment capital—in 
short, as a typical colony. 

The war reduced ocean traffic to 
India and she became the main source 
of supply for the Allied fighting forces 
east of Suez. Although secondary in- 
dustries India’s colonial 
economy became further unbalanced. 
India could not build ships, planes or 


prospered, 


tanks, but could easily produce small 
ammunition, trucks and textile goods. 
This meant a disproportionate growéh 
of secondary industries at the expense 
of agriculture and heavy industry. 
Wages increased, but the cost of living 
shot up from two to three-and-a-half 
times. As a result, the condition of the 
Indian workers and peasants was de- 
pressed lower than it had been before 
the war, when it was the lowest in the 
world. 

Since 1947, the Government has pas- 





PANDIT NEHRU 
Bloodless Kevolution? 


sed the Factories Act, the Minimum 
Wage Act, and above all the Employe’s 
State Insurance Act which offers two 
and a half million Indian workers 
medical care, sick benefits, maternity 
allowances, ete. But the full effect of 
these measures has yet to be _ ex- 
perienced, and many other beneficial 
economic bills still await action. 


INADEQUATE WORKINGCLASS 
‘epresentation in the Indian cabinet 
ind in the various governmental agen- 
ies tends to increase the discontent 
and antagonism existing between the 
government and the masses. 

The struggle for freedom from Brit- 
ish imperialism was led primarily by 
the Indian National Congress, which 
was not,.and is not now, a _ political 
party in the Western sense, but was 
a broad, anti-imperialist, national front 
of all Indians. Before the late Mahatma 
Gandhi became its leader.in 1918, the 
Congress was almost entirely a bour- 
geois organization; but Gandhi drew 
into it the lower middle classes, the 
workers and the peasants. 

Throughout the period of anti-im- 
perialist struggle, Gandhi’s personality 
and ideology were so overpowering, 
and the Congress’ strength and pop- 
ularty so widespread, that is was im- 
possible to build any independent 
organization along non-Gandhian lines. 
Though agrarian and industrial prob- 
lems could be tackled in no other way 
than through § socialist organization, 
there was little or no room for socialist 
study, thought or action. Even the very 
few socialist-minded leaders in the 
Congress argued that national freedom 
must come first, and the struggle for 
economic freedom second. The result 
has been the consolidation of the upper 
and midle class who compromise the 
new ruling class, against the workers 
and peasants who form 80 per cent 
of the population. 


WHAT IS LIKELY to happen when 
the general elections take place next 
vear and the Republican Constitution 
is introduced in 1951? 

Among the dozen top governmeni 
leaders, Pandit Nehru dnd at most 
two others may be described as 
socialists or near-socialists. The re- 
mainder represent other interests 
which have gradually drifted, like 
icebergs, into the high sanctuary of 
the ruling circles. It is the seen and 
unseen powers of these interests 
—and not so much the difficulties 
facing a newborn nation in the post- 
war world—that have led to the whit- 
tling down of the original economic 
program of nationalization sponsered 
by the Indian National Congress. 

Such, at any rate, is what Indian 
workers are thinking. 

How was such a government pos- 
sible? The answer lies in the manner 
in which power was transferred to the 
Indians in 1947. The central machinery 
reflects the results of elections held as 
long ago as 1945-46. Less than 600,000 
people, out of about one per cent of 
the poulation enfranchised by the Brit- 
ish to vote, participated in those elec- 
tions. The rest of India’s 400 millions 
played little or no role in fashioning 
the framework of the new, independent 
India. Nor has a fresh mandate from 
the people been sought since this in- 
equitable transfer of power. 

Next year, however, there will be a 
generale election based for the first 
time in India’s history on universal, 
adult suffrage (the age limit being 21) 
irrespective of class, creed, cast or sex. 
After the election the new constitution 
formally establishing the democratic 
Indian Republic will be installed (al- 
though India is now nominally a re- 


(Continued on Page Eleven) 
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CONSERVATISM REVISITED: 
Viereck. 


Scribner’s 


The Revolt Against 


187 pp. $2.50. 


Revolt. By Peter 


Reviewed by IRWIN ROSS 


Y CONTROLLING THE DEFINITIONS, you can win any argument. 
Peter Viereck, in his trenchant little book, has defined conservatism 
in a fashion which makes it thoroughly agreeable to a great many 

people who call themselves liberal. As much as anything, the book is an 


exercise in rhetorical paradox. 


But it is a good one. 


It is written with 


wit, with sophistication, with a controlled passion that inevitably infects 


the reader. To Viereck, “conservatism 
is a social and cultural cement, holding 
together 
and by that very fact providing a base 
for orderly change and improvement.” 


Thus, conservatism involves respect foi 


what western man has built 


tradition, but no blind opposition to 
change; it means the rule of law, but 
a willingness to alter the law when 


alteration is imperative. Conservatism 





has faith in democracy, but no faith 
in the inevitable wisdom of the ma- 
jority; thus minority rights must be 
scrupulously safeguarded—and Viereck 
does not necessarily (or exclusively) 
mean minority property rights. Above 
all, “the core and fire-center of con 
servatism, its emotional élan, is a hu 
manist reverence for the dignity of the 
individual soul.” 

£ ~ 


Irwin Ross has written for Harper's 
and similar publications. He is author 
of the recently published Strategy for 
Liberals. 

. J 





Viereck neatly counter 
reaction: “The 
conservative conserves discriminately, 
the reactionary indiscriminately.” He 
those conservatives 
threat from the right in 
their eagerness to. beat down the pre- 
sumptions of the left. Moreover, he 
argues, conservatism should not be 
the exclusive possession of any single 
minority. And 
“Conservatism is 
neither justifiable ner effective unless 
it has roots in the factories and trade 
unions.” 


Throughout, 


poises conservatism to 


excoriates who 


overlook the 


social or economic 


then the eye-stopper: 


* * 


HOW. ONE MAY WELL ASK, dees 
all this differ from the creed of the 
disenchanted, sophisticated, 
day liberal? 


present- 


Only in certain matters of detail and 
emphasis. Apparently, to Viereck, the 
liberal is a little faster to reform than 
the conservative; the conservative has 
a greater reverence for religion and 
the classical tradition; the conservative 


1S more 


generally possessed of an 


“idealistic interpretation of life” rather 
than a materialistic one. 


When it comes to the mundane de- 


tails of politics and economics, Viereck’s 


line between conservative and liberal 
is still none too clear. In foreign af- 
fairs, he favors the administration’s 


program and looks very kindly on the 
non-Communist left. At home, he has 
no reverence for laissez faire economics, 
no abhorrence of “socialistic” reforms. 
On the other hand, he is not a socialist 
and entertains discreet fears of the 
“welfare superstate.” We must not 
press beyond the Statist Line, he warns. 
“It is the line of diminishing returns 
for humanitarianism. Beyond it, the 
increase in security is less than the 
loss in liberty.” Liberals, of course, are 
equally fearful about crossing that line. 
But just where do you draw it in prac- 
tical affairs? Differences on this issue 
make a understandable distinc- 
tion between conservative and liberal. 


more 


The truth of. the matter, of course, 
is that Viereck has no great argument 
with liberals, unless they are impos- 
sibly shallow, simple-minded and pos- 
sessed of every illusion emanating 
from the eighteenth century. His real 
quarrel is with the totalitarians. 


Xe *« * 


VIERECK’S ATTEMPT to rehabili- 
tate conservatism involves him in a 
lengthy reinterpretation of Metternich. 
Indeed, it is a rescue operation. Met- 


—WRITERS ano WRITING— 


THE NEW LEADER LITERARY SECTION 
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No Quarrel With Liberalism 


ternich 
conservateur (a 


comes through as 


private ph 


coined for himself)—a man who strove 
for peace and order and idition, 
respect for authority, but who also fe. 
vored gradual change, polit and 
educational reform, tolerance of 1 
nority views. 

Viereck decries the fact t Met- 
ternich is remembered for his repres- 
sions and his authoritarjanism, and not 
for the wisdom of his humanist cop. 
servatism and for the idealism of his 
meliorist projects. The sad fact, 
course, is that we remember Metternich 
for his acts rather than for his plans— 
for those remained on paper. Met- 
ternich was supreme in foreign affairs, 
seldom effective in domestic. Yet, no 
matter how often his Emperor turned 
him aside, Metternich would not re- 
sign. “He shrugged his shoulders and 


himself 
salons and mistresses.” 


consoled 


Rather a pathetic figure aroun 
to rally! 


formist zeal of conservatism, 


symbolizes its futility. Isn’t 
contemporary parallel in cert 
lightened Republicans, who 


water’s edge, but not at home 
ever daring their private 


attempt to provide conservatiy 
a usable tradition. Even a fe 
“conservative socialists’ will 


the rigors of conflict. 


with his amusing 


For if Metternich symbolizes 
the goodheartedness and the sober re- 


are also 
able to be liberal when they cr 





thoughts? 
All this is not to deprecate Dr. Viereck’s 
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MELVILLE’S USE OF THE BIBLE. By Nathalia Wright. Duke University 


Press. 203 pp. $3.50. 


THE TRYING-OUT OF MOBY-DICK. 


Mifflin. 400 pp. $5.00. 


By Howard P. Vincent. Houghton 


Reviewed by EDWARD FIESS 


i HERMAN MELVILLE were brought back to life, he could easily spend 
the next twenty years trying to catch up aon the scholarly and critical 
books and articles that have been done on his work since 1921. At the 


rate at which such volumes and articles are appearing, it does not seem 


that he could keep abreast of developments, -particularly if he stopped to 


correct a conclusion here or an irrelevancy there. 


two books 


The unde) 
exemplify to him 


review 

two 

chosen to do a horizontal 

draws on all of his production. Profes 
] 


sor Vincent proceeds vertically, in 


vestigating the central 


Dick. As in all other competent studies 


of Melville, the amount of resulting 
material is at first, surprisin We « 

hardly imagine how much he drew 
upon the Bible, cetological lore. or the 
scientific knowledge of his day until 
we stop to look and compare. Of 
course, the are othe pe ble p 
proaches to Melville’s work, taken 
f ™~ 


would 
method of 
studying his work. Miss Wright has 


tudy which 


ource ot Moby- 





Edward Feiss is a well-known Mel- 
ville scholar now doing research at 
Yale University. 


. — - 





either horizontally or vertically. There 
is, for example, the critical, esthetic, o 
interpretative approach; and it is to b« 
reached the 
intelligible intel- 
ligent studies from this angle can be 
fact, for 
scholar and the 

opportunity of 
collaborating on the study of Melville, 
nstead of 


hoped that we have now 


point at which and 
number. In 
the 


unique 


made in 
special 


greate: 
reasons 
critic have a 
snarling at each other, as 
they often have in other areas 

One difficulty of Miss Wright’s sub- 
book 


easily degenerate 


ject is that a upon such a topic 


can very into mere 
listing and cataloguing. This difficulty 
she has surmounted with only the most 
trifling damage to her prose. She knows 
both her Melville and her Bible, the 
latter accomplishment now being rarer 


than the former. Professor Vincent, 


like anyone else who attempts a study 
in literary genetics, has the redoutable 
example of John Livingston Lowes’ 
Road to Xanadu before him. Lowes, 
either in spite of his lack of a com- 
prehensive theory of the imagination 
or else because of it, produced a famous 
work of scholarship. It is no criticism 
of Professor Vincent’s labors to point 
out that he has had a lesser success 
with Moby-Dick. For one thing, Mel- 
ville was too much the man of action to 
be as amenable to this treatment as 
the scholarly and bookish Coleridge: 
for another, Professor Vincent, in the 
such full 
himself 


material, has chosen 
mainly to Melviile’s 
literature. 


face of 
to limit 
sources in whaling 


THE AUTHOR OF The Trying-Out 
of Moby-Dick seems to know as much 
about whales and whaling literature as 
the most eminent cetologists. His learn- 
number 
of parallel passages and in many a be- 


ing results in an impressive 
guiling journey down the by-ways of 
scholarship. His thesis is that Melville, 
having almost completed a first version 
mbitious in its scope, was led by 
with Hawthorne to 
and expand it into the many- 
faceted work of art that we now knaw. 
Professor Vincent’s the 
organic nature of the art in Moby-Dick 
gives his work much of its value. The 
Trying-Out (no haphazardly chosen 
title, by the way) is more than source- 


le SS a 
his acquaintance 
revise 


insistence on 





Studies of Herman Melville 


study; it is a study in literary 


that throws light on the meaning of the 


whole. 


References to such observe 
Professor Heflin’s 
Needle” and to certain other 


that lie outside whaling litera 


precluded by the author’s self-i 


emphasis and by the recency 
of the material. Yet, far fro! 


found wanting, The Trying-Out mey 


even seem over-detailed to th 
are not Moby-Dick enthusiast: 
be such an enthusiast 
rather common. This is as it sl 


these 


Melville had so good an intuit! 

oi those driving impulses of n 
. 

have taken a social form in tl 
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moposed 
of much 
n being 


se who 

But to 
days 3 
1ould be 
Je grasp 


an which 


wen- 
e twen 





tieth century that this generation s 
coming to view the great epic of Abad 
with the immediacy with which a 
other generation read Fau For that 
growing body of enthusiasts several 
other books will be necessary 0 ©° 
plore the non-whaling, esthetic, lingws 
tic, or symbolist aspects of lvl 
lassi Miss Wright’ ref 
Woby-Dick show uc 
parently minor observations can 
tribute to the total meaning—the 
soal of all literary study. Both her boo® 
and Professor Vincent's will prove the! 
worth as the reader ‘ occasion ® 
turn to them again after a first reqols 
@nd after re-acquaintance with Mel- 
ville’s work itself. Both are provided 


with serviceable indexes. 


THE NEW 
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Press. 445 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by LEWIS A. COSER 


R. GRODZINS’ book may well be read on two different levels and 


it contributes significant insights on both these levels. 


It might 


be read as a painstaking close-up of the pressures which led to 
the evacuation of the Japanese from the West Coast. As such it provides 
a frightening and shocking sense of the fragility of legal guarantees which 
are supposed to safeguard the individual against the arbitrariness of the 


politieal state. Immediately after Pearl 
Harbor, the President of the United 
Statés, the Governor of California and 
sundry high officials had come out with 


b appeals for fair treatment of the Japa- 


nese-American and with assurances that 
their eivil rights would be completely 
Yet, 
later all Japanese-Americans on the 
West Coast 


safeguarded. only two months 


~—aliens and citizens alike— 


re herded into concentration camps, 
thout benefit of trial, to the accom- 
paniment of cries of hatred and out- 


urings of racialism that could hardly 
matched by anything that was ever 
uttered by the Bilbos and the Rankins. 

Mr. Grodzins follows step by step the 


cess by which West Coast agricul- 


tual and anti-Oriental organizations. 
Chambers of Commerce and _ similai 
ganizations began to “put the heat 


n” and through skillful lobbying, press 


ampaigns and personal intervention 
ueceeded within a very short time in 
pressuring the federal government into 
suing Presidential Order 9066 which 
put all Japanese beyond the pale of the 
law and legalized their herding behind 
barbed wire into concentration camps. 
The facts Mr. Grodzins adduces do not 
make pretty reading: the sorry record 
{rank opportunism and double deal- 
ing of gertain supposed “liberals” such 


i the then Attorney General of Cali- 
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lwnia,) Earl Warren; the irresponsible 
utterances of “liberals” such as Walter 


Lippman, 


are perhaps even mor 
hightening than the straight racist, 
‘etrine of the more rabid commen- 
lors and army representatives, for 
wom “A Jap’s a Jap, and nothing can 
ange him.”’ 


Mr.Grodzins punctures all the myths 
which were created in order to justify 
Ne evacuation; he proves that there is 
wtone well-authenticated case of sabo- 
Ygethat can be laid to the Japanese- 
Anerieans either on the West Coast o1 
0 Hawaii; that the stories of heavy 
wentration of Japanese settlements 
“und airfields and other military in- 
‘allations 


belonged to the realm oi 
Mantasy; the Japanese group, as a 
idle, was at least as loyal to the 
tiled States as any other minority 
Soup, 


But, in a sense. these counter-proofs 
‘old seem even rather unimportant 
“a wider Even had there 
“0 some cases of sabotage by indi- 


context. 


"duals or fascist groups, this could not 
“Ve provided any kind of justification 
"= wholesale condemnation of a whole 
Fmie group unless the doctrine of 
Balt iby association or guilt by virtue 
‘me ~ 
lewis A. Coser is teaching at the 
WWersity of Chicago. 
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of racial origin wasgsubscribed to. And 
it was, in fact, subscribed to! 


is frightening and sickening 


while one reads Mr. Grodzins’ account 
is to see how the few genuine liberals 
in the Department of Justice finally 


capitulated before 
“military necessity 


the argument. of 
”- how both houses 


of Congress agreed to and legalized the 


evacuation 


and incarceration after a 


wholly perfunctory debate lasting a 


pvvvdnnenvernuedtengeneavernUdtnndeandorneeee tenet! tne 













This Vital 


American Jewish 
* Magazine Can Make 


YOUR Life Richer 


MERICAN Jews have found food for head and 

heart in COMMENTARY. It depicts the Ameri- 
can Jewish scene, from the sidewalks of New 
York to the steep hills of San Francisco. It 
illuminates the foreign scene from Paris to Pales- 
tine. It ranges over the arts and sciences. Today 
a copy of COMMENTARY in the home is the sign 
of an informed interest in Jewish, American and 
world affairs. Sample these stimulating October 
articles at the Special Introductory Rate below. 


' ‘Natural History of a Political Decision 


AMERICANS BETRAYED. By Morton Grodzins. University of Chicago 


very few minutes because of “military 
necessity”; how the Supreme Court 
declared the whole ugly process con- 
stitutional, again taking cover under 
the ubiquitous “military necessity.” 

One may well ask in what respect 
the reasoning of these men ‘differed in 
essentials from the reasoning of those 
“good Germans” who acquiesced in the 
most barbarian methods of the Nazi 
government because of “military neces- 
sity.” One difference may be that in 
the American case the “military neces- 
sity” of which everybody talked did not 
in fact exist at all. 

~ 7 * 

MR. GRODZINS’ BOOK may also be 
read with much profit by one who is 
in no way especially interested in the 
problems of the West Coast Japanese 
and the issues of civil liberties. It is 
a rare case in which a political scien- 
tist has really examined in detail the 
processes which lead to a political de- 
cision, in this case the issuing of Presi- 
dential Order 9066. 


= silicate 


How Jews Enrich American Culture 


Haunted perhaps? by the specter of anti- 
Semitism, most ‘American Jewish writers 
emphasize she many likenesses of American 
and Jewish cultures. But nof Daniel Boor- 
stin of Chicago University! He stresses the 
differences... shows that among cultures 
it is often the marriage of opposites that 
produces a richer life. This sparkling article 
will help you see Jewish contributions to 
American culture in a new light. 





\crisis in U.S.-Israeli Relations 


{Once again the thorny question of Arab 
‘refugees and Israeli territorial redistribu- 
tion is coming to a head—with the U.S. in 
the role of chief peacemaker. But Israeli 
leaders, rightly or wrongly, are convinced 
our State Department is not neutral... 
charge it with marked pro-Arab bias. A 
serious crisis in U. S.-Israeli relations is 
rapidly developing. Hal Lehrman, who en- 
joys the confidence of both Washington and 
Tel Aviv, takes you behind the scenes in 
this first-hand report. 


What Next for Zionists? 


With Israel established, a difficult problem 
faces the American Zionist. He is reluctant 
to cut himself off from a movement that 
has been a very real part of his life... un- 
able to mix in the political affairs of the 
new state... facing the end of his role of 
fund-raiser...and, in the vast majority of 
cases, having no intention whatever of emi- 
grating to Israel. Arthur Hertzberg, in an 
article important to every Zionist, reveals 
how one member is trying to resolve his 
problem, 








Dewey and Hook — Two Eminent Philosophers Speak Out on Vital Topics 


It is seldom that in a single issue a magazine can present articles by two such notable 
Americans as John Dewey and Sidney Hook, COMMENTARY is proud to be able to do so. 


With science in the driver's seat, and man’s 
control over nature being constantly ex- 
tended, has philosophy anything to offer in 
the solution of modern problems? On his 
ninetieth birthday John Dewey gives a 
strongly affirmative answer .. . shows the 
enormous contribution that men of thought 
must make to our twentieth-century world 
if humanism is ever to catch up with sci- 
ence. A brilliant essay by one of the great 
thinkers of our age. 


In the furor over whether known Commu- 
nist Party members should be barred from 
teaching in our schools, a more serious 
question is being neglected. Sidney Hook 
tackles the problem of the non-communist, 
fellow-travelling professor. What makes 
him the dupe he is... how shall we recog- 
nize him...and how can we deal with his 
lack of academic integrity without imperil- 
ing academic freedom? A timely and pro- 
vocative article, 





PLUS 6 MORE CHALLENGING ARTICLES — Yom Kippur Service in the Temple... From Little 


Nemo to. Li'l Abner...Is Nazi Anti-Sem 


itism on the Rebound?...The Jewish Writer 


and the English Literary Tradition,.,The Holy... Adam and Eve on Delancey Street. Also 


fiction, poetry and book reviews. 
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The book provides essential insight 
into the functioning of public bureau- 
cracies, the many lines of reciprocal 
influences that exist between the legis- 
lative and the executive branch of 
the government, the channels through 
which pressure groups can influence 
both branches of government, the in- 
ternal relations between the various 
departments, the criss-crossing of in- 
fluence, the relations of sub-ordination 
and super-ordination that exist within 
the structure of government. There are 
few political scientists today who still 
believe in the relevancy of the tra- 
ditional text book separations between 
legislative and executive functions, be- 
tween decision-making and execution 
of policy; but we have as yet very few 
studies which inquire into the “natural 
history” of a political decision. The 
painstaking labor accomplished by Mr. 
Grodzins in this field is therefore most 
welcome; it is hoped that his book will 
serve as a pioneer study, 
similar studies in other fields. 
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Y JEWS and NON-JEWS 
PAY THESE REMARK- 
ABLE TRIBUTES TO 
COMMENTARY 


“I continue to read Commen- 
tary with pleasure and profit. 
I am not sure it isn’t the best 
magazine in America for its 
seriousness and yet its light- 
ness of touch.’’ WILLIAM DE- 
VANE, Dean, Yale College. 
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“Brilliant and civilized and 
humane, I never miss an is- 
sue.’’ M, LINCOLN SCHUSTER, 


Simon & Schuster. 
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"I find it indispensable ... 
On general matters it is today 
the only periodical published 
in America that is mature 
without being eccentric.’’ 
LUDWIG LEWISOHN. 


Its bigh quality of writing, 
its brilliant analyses, and its 
general standards of taste, 
have added dignity to Amer- 
ican Judaism,’’ RABBI LOUIS 
FINKELSTEIN, President, The 
Jewish Theological Seminary 
of America. : 
"Let me say unsolicited that 
your magazine bas taken a 
long. step toward fulfilling 
the present need for a mature 
periodical of ideas. Commen- 
tary bas brought bigh ptaise 
in ever-increasing volume 
from an ever-wider audience 
of Jews and non-Jews alike.’’ 
HUBERT H. HUMPHREY, U. S. 
Senator from Minnesota. 
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Next Week 


The New Leader will present a special supplement commemorating 
John Dewey's 90th Birthday 


featuring articles by 
HORACE S. FRIES 
MILTON KONVITZ 
MAX OTTO 


SIDNEY HOOK 
ALBERT C. BARNES 
RUBIN GOETSKY 





Dear Editor: 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regatdless of point of 
view. This is your department — let’s hear from you. Four space reasons, 
however, please limit your letters to 250 words or less. 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 


ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worih of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


FULLY COOPERATIVE—100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Ine. 
NOW IN OUR 
76th YEAR 


227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet N. L.-62 


BRANCHES IN 
81 CITIES 








certainly to go so far as does 
» Thompson in saying ow 
was unprincipled and 





Reader Asks Reappraisal 
Of Our Policy in Far East 


From ERNEST E. WHEELER 
| HAVE GREAT ENTHUSIASM for The New Leader,—one reason being 
that, although strongly anti-communist it keeps within the bounds ¢ 
well-considered and logical argument, and seems meticulous as té th 
veracity and intellectual integrity of its contributors. 
I think we should go slow in our 
all, it is “our” policy and I see no 


Miss 


leadership 
consummately 











Invites You... 


To Examine Its First- 


A WCFM has become the Washington anchor of 
a growing network of liberal-labor-cooperative 
York to 


stations now and more to come 


stations from New California — six 


some of the nation’s out- 


A WCFM broadcast 
standing commentators, including Marquis 


Childs, Robert Nathan, B. S. Bercovici, John Car- 


modv, Mrs. Raymond Clapper, and John Herling 
Their programs provide a healthy antidote to 
ome ol ( rrespotr rle talk heard or oinel 
let yr 

A WCFM i ervil as a channel of democrati 
expre on 1 a place where it is badly needed 
It has bee out spoken in supporting civil right 

decent social legislation, racial equality, and 
freedom of the ait 

A WCFM's nightly listeners exceed 8,000 in the 


Washington area alone, according to a survey 
made in June 
programs are heard clearly 


radius 


Subscube Ylow! 


SEND CHECK WITH THIS COUPON 


Mail t 

WCFM 

Cooperative Broadcasting Assn., 
1120 Connecticut Avenue, N. W 
Washington 6, D.C 


Inc. 


I subscribe te hares of ($10.00 « 


preferred stock, total $ of WCFM 
pavable on (date) 
Please send further information 
NAME 

(PLEASE PRINT) 
ADDRESS 


SIGNATURE L 


A 20,000 watt FM station, WCFM’s 
within a fifty-mile 


CFM- 


The People’s Station 


in the Nation's Capital 


Year Record 


Because radio station WCFM is important to the 
liberal movement— 

Because it is owned by the people, 2,400 directly, 
40,000 through participating organiza- 
tions— 

Because of its importance in the development of 
a democratic network— 

Because WCFM is within sight of paying its 
own way 

We have constituted ourselves as a National 

Campaign Committee to see to it that WCFM’s 

capitalization completed. We ute you to 


ubscribe now 


to help insure the success of this 


nificant venture. Buy your shares in YOUR 


COOPERATIVE STATION now! 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, Chairman 

Sen. Frank P. Graham 
Rep. John Blatnik 
Rep. Richard Bolling 
Rep. Adolph Sabath 
Wallace Campbell 
John Dewey 
James T. Farrell 
\i/rs. Dora B. Haines 
Gilbert Harrison 


Mrs 


Gardner Jackson 
Mordecai Johnson 
Charles LaFollette 
Mrs. Clara S. Littledale 
Philip Murray 
Chat Patterson 
James Patton 
Walter P. Reuther 
Michael Straight 
Jerry Voorhis 
William Warne 


Leon Henderson 
Mrs. Harold Ickes 


®> Preferred shares are available to the public from an 
offering of 13,355 shares at par value of $10 each. 491 
common shares at par value of $100 each are available 
only to consumer cooperatives. Underwriting discounts 
Estimated distri- 
bution cost is $1.55 per share of preferred stock and 18« 
for common stock; aggregate expense of $20,788.63. Net 
proceeds will be used for the completion and develop- 
ment of WCFM and for operating capital. According to 
original plans it was anticipated that the station would 
operate at a loss for the first two years on the air. Total 
net loss, including depreciation up to August 31, 1949, 
has been $66,682.05. We are rapidly closing the gap 
income and expenditures. Net income for 
September will exceed $2,500 against cash operating 
expenses of about $5,000. 


or commissions will not be incurred 


between 


These securities are believed to be exempt from 
registration with the Securities Exchange Com- 
mission. Exemption, if available, does not indi- 
cate approval or disapproval by the Commission 
or that the Commission has considered accuracy 
or completeness of statements included herein. 


criticism of our policy on China. Afte 
reason to hang our heads about it, » 





















—. 
stupid.” The world will discount sy¢ 
extravagant assertations when made } 
the “opposition,” but Miss Thompsop 
has, in the past, had internationg 
prestige. 

MY CRITICISM of h €asoning 
1S 

(a) A policy may fail, although a 


the assumptions upon which it is base 
justified, 
cerning which no 
be infallible. 

(b) A policy may fail not because of 
erroneous assumptions, but for other 
reasons. I believe this happened as ti 
China. Assuming the three assump- 
tions to be fallacious, and, which is 
more to the point, that we took cer- 
tain action in naive reliance upon them 
it does not follow that this reliance 
caused the failure. 

The second assumption _ involves 
Russia’s vital interests in the Man- 
churian railway and warm-water ports 
That interest was asserted by the 
Tsars, and will be asserted by Russia 
Whatever the color of her government 
The importance of this wa 


are because of 


events con- 


“assumption” coul 


recognize 
















by Mr. Churchill in his recent speech 
at Cambridge. Chinese leadership, revo 
lutionary or otherwise, realize 
that there can be no permanent peace 
in Asia unless this question 1s put a 
rest 

As to assumption (3), suppose we had 
been more skeptical of the intention 
of the “simple agrariar eformers, 
would a harsher attitude have stoppeé 
the war? There is no evidence that i 
would. 

I have not found a critic of our Chine 
policy who has suggested any action 


we might have taken, short of actual 
intervention by force of arms and the 
establishment of the Chiang govelm 
ment as the government of China, thst 
might have stopped the civil war ané 
so “contained” the Communists. Dots 
Miss Thompson think we should have 
done that? 


The problem of China is insoluble 
except by the Chinese. There may be 
helpful guidance. We were bound t 


make the attempt we did. As I s# 








there is no occasion to hang oul heads 
or ask for the resignation of anybody: 
New York, N. Y. 


_ SDF News 


NEW YORK CITY 
“Roads to Freedom,” forum, Stati 
WEVD, Sunday, October 16, 9:30 % 10 
p. m. Topic: “Socialists at Work 
Israel.” Speakers: Dr. Ben Halpem 
Director, Educational and Cultural 
Dept., World Zionist Organization, 
Councilman Louis P. Goldberg, State 
Chairman, Social Democratic Fede 
tion. Algernon Lee, moderator. - ** 
William Karlin Branch: Opening Foru™ 
Tuesday, October 19, 8:30 p. m. a 
Rutes home, 849 Linden Bivd., Brook 
lyn. Speaker, August Claessens, ™ 
York City Elections—Issues and Cane 
dates.” . 
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(Continued from Page Seven) 
dred and one other sundry items from 
hard currency areas to improve her in- 
trial production and thus her econ- 





gress party—so it remained clean. To- 
day it is profitable to be a member of 
the Congress party—so if has become 
dirty. 
Infiltration 


of undesirable elements 
into the Congress party started as far 
back as 1937, when the Congress party 
won the-elections and eight provinces 


fancy—a government which is strug- 
gling to survive against great odds, a 
government which, from the start, has 
been harassed by economic conditions 
and by communal and Communist 
threats. But if it represents a trend, 
a deliberate policy, then the earlier the 
people of India take up this challenge 





to the leadership of the first govern- 
ment of the new Republic of India. 
The socialists, since 1934 known as 
the Congress Socialist Party, have 
dropped the term “Congress” to dis- 
sociate themselves from the dominant 
right wing in the Congress which com- 
prises the upper bourgeoisie and ortho- 


















































= oe But India has an adverse trade out of eleven came under its rule. I and destroy this venomous growth, the dox, communal-minded Hindus. Though 
bal ince of approximately $700,000,000. was in India in 1937. I remember Nehru better it would be, not only for India, still inside the Congress, the socialists 
So she has no dollars to buy what she telling me: ; but for democracy the world over. call themselves the Indian Socialist 
needs. England owes India about _ “Today it is not a question of ask- In conclusion, I would like to say that party. 
53,000,000,000. If England were in a ee oth the +. — this piece has not been written as an There is the “Forward Bloc,” in- 
position to release these dollars, India bs Rene Ear veered po Ps — apologia for the sins of omission and spired by the late Subhas Chandra 
could buy the sorely needed machinery gress party.” commission of the Government of India. Bose, who in wartime created the 
and technical help, and very quickly There is one healthy sign. The “High All I have tried to do is to enumerate Indian National Army and sought to 
improve her economic situation. But Command” of the Congress party has some of the good things that have been liberate India from Britain with the 
se England cannot pay dollars to India, already realized that because of cor- achieved. aid of German fascism and Japanese 
? “B since she desperately needs them ruption in its ranks, it is losing its At the same time, I stand squarely gal ntti ah wbesahotcis 
* OR herself. prestige and following among the peo- by the honest critics and the opposi- as MiP acaestcor's pa thaaeive oe 
the It would seem that India finds herself ple, and they are trying their best to tionists. Without opposition, India wil! here are three communist 01 = 
: - . ; ern ; : x 
a this plight, as do many other coun- purge the party of crooks. deteriorate into a dictatorship. The communist gyoupings outside the Con 
tries of Europe, due to the last wai a % x world cannot afford to have another sie M. N. Roy, Communist leader, 
te There is inflation in India. Even today I YIELD TO NONE in my passionate dictatorship. American friends of India W hose right oppositionism led him 
t ' ; ‘ a eae : : Sai St ee : 4 x 4 out of the official communist move- 
» O'M the price index is about 375 per cent desire to safeguard civil liberties in should do all to help and foster the : 
acai an an ee ly Cert at - ay * : es 6 ” ment some years ago, has formed the 
ver 1939. That is the legacy of the India or, for that matter, anywhere else. non-Communist Left forces in India, so : : : 
su last war. India cannot get Britain to I have been deeply disturbed at some that totalitarianism of both the Right Radical Democratic party, a relatively 
os = ees P , hero Se apd , ' ae Sa small group. The Bolshevik-Leninist 
le by pay her debt also because of the last of the reports, both from American and and the Left does not make headway, ; ; 

: . ik ‘ ag: d ble Indiz hoc te party, Trotskyist, is potentially strong, 

pson war. Indian sources, that I have read. The and to enable India to become a great : 

In a new and young government, other day I rend a scathing eeiticiinn pe ape and is based mainly wip the Madras 
nepotism is bound to creep in. How- ft pcl™ : ' 5 a Pr : as Labor Union; its line is to call for a 
oats CaP Og } > the ee . ne government by Jaya rakash united front of all left-wing forces. The 
ever, an analysis would show that, bar- Narayan, the leader of the Socialist ~ + Sarge . 

a i : lative here. and an unfit atts 3 sie ‘ Communist party is probably most in- 
ni ring an unfit relative »& é party. I hold Jaya Prakash Narayan, fluential of the three, but is still 
friend there, the present government sopularly known as “J. P.,”. in great fuen ial of the iree, out is sti numer- 
ay . , es " — es ically small, and is now suppressed in 
a has not tried to ram too many unde- regard and esteem. When J. ol that mine pette ot ball 
t able persons down the throats of the rtie > (Continued from Page Seven) some parts 0 a 
i “ : : ' cive liberties are being denied, then om " . Whichever of the various movements 
Cor people, one has to sit up and take notice. But public inside the Commonwealth of sketched here will eventually lead the 
cou sail re : = what I am trying to find out is: are Nations pursuant to decisions made at Indian working masses, its problem 
iu connurt ¥ depoaun ad sound hes st mg ween eyes or is this the trend? the tien yor we Conterence will be fundamentally the same 4s 
cn its ugly agp : a new eg : ria“ cases of the denial of in Lon ro badlsh igh 2 pl as = everywhere else; as Lincoln put it: 
The fact 1 , the Congres: party of oday civil liberties are more or less isolated, suming that ndia’s: working class leac There hes never been bat out 
a 0 js not the same, clean, idealistic and and do not represent a studied and ers perform vigorously and well, that problem in all civilization, and that 
sump evolutionary Congress party of the old deliberate policy of the government, the combined strength of the lower i 2 
is how to prevent a few men from 
ich 8 § days. Then it was dangerous and un- then one may be inclined to find ex- middle, working and peasant classes saying to many men: ‘You work and 
ying Y 
k cet- @ profitable to be a member of the Con- cuses for a government still in its in- may return socialists and near-socialists earn bread and will eat it.” 
them 
{MISCHA ELMAN 40th ANN. CONCERT OCT. 23rd 
volves # r 
wa ; PROGRAM ~ Upper ‘Tier Box Seats and|nard R. La Berge, Inc., 119 ‘West 
ports THEATER PARTIES Mischa Elman, assisted by| Dress Circle’ $2.40. Balcony | 57 St., New York 19, N. Y. Recital 
Mes F d M M | Wolfgang Rosé at the piano. — $1.80 and $1.20. (Tax includ.)} Management: Henry Colbert, 15 
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= —— — —_—— ==; IV. Concerto G Minor by 
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ion with 


UeLAND WAYWARD t JOSHUA LOGAN 


MARY  —_EZIO._. 
| MARTIN- PINZA 


tn A New Musical Ploy 
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BROOKLYN 


at New York, 





South Paci ic 


y Music by RICHARD RODGERS 
lyrics by OSCAR i HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 


i Oscar aammensten tan & JOSHUA LOGAN 

' Mapted from JAMES A. MICHENER'S Pulitzer 

AY Rt Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC’’ 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 

Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 

with MYRON McCORMICK 

p wast THEA., 44th St. W. of B'way 

as. Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 
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Norway 


provided ocia 





minded democrats the world 


| 
over with a lift by giving its Labor party 


Winnin 


66 out of 150 7 or a gain ol ter the 


clear majorit in 1c w Stortin 
Laborites weathered a test which 
W. Talmadge i 


goes Norway on 


correct in predictin hat how 
October 10 so will go Britai: 
(The New Leader, Septembe: 
24), may presage the beginning of a new upturn 
in Western Europe 


and others late1 


Though Laborite Premie: 
Einar Gerhardsen has not announced new so- 
cialization plans, the party’s campaign platform 


was frankly socialist, and the election was 
fought out over the issue 
We are glad 


ponents 


of “free enterprise.’ 
» note that, while socialism’s op- 
they 
counterweight 


failed to win power, remain 


strong enough to act as that 
without which no true democracy can functior 
healthily. As if to make a 


victory 


pleasing-enough 
perfect. the Communist fifth column 
managed to elect only one deputy (out of its 
former eleven) although its total vote (f00.000 
: 1945) dare not be 


as against 175,535 min! 


mized. In 


Austria 


the Communists fared slightly better 
same strength (5 per cent of the total 
held four This, in 


partially throughout 


retain- 
ing the 
vote) they vears ago 


country occupied those 


very years by the Red Army, may also be con- 
sidered a victory for our side. But there the 
crowing must Most observers agree that 
the new, “Nazi-tinged” 
Dr. Herbert 


before it possessed none, emerges as 


Independent. party of 
Kraus, winning 16 seats where 
a poten- 
tially dangerous force 
tween the right-of-center People’s party and 
the Socialists 
actly the strength the Independents picked up 

will continue. But hanging over the Social- 
ists henceforth, and acting as a weapon to com- 
pel submission, will be the threat of a possibl. 
combination of all right-wing 
the Socialist The outcome may well be de- 
termined by the Soviet . 


And the U.S. 


—but ; 
maintain our troops in Austria, neither th 
newly-enfranchised Nazis nor the still-minute 


True, the coalition be- 


which together lost almost ex- 


elements against 


especially by us—for, as long as we 


Communist party can advance far. This, though 
not an ideal solution, will ensure democracy 

chance to grow. In general, renewed collabora- 
tion—if not outright amalgamation—between 
non-Communist progressives of the right and 
left is essential to the building of a new Europe. 
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I see it after looking back on three months 

of hard, intensive study and travel in 
Britain, Germany, France, Italy, Switzerland, 
the Netherlands and Belgium, is its inability 
to square its balance of payments with the 
dollar area, most especially with the United 
States. Only recently a commission of the 
OEFEC, the organization of 
European nations which re- 
ceive aid under the Marshall 
Plan, bluntly stated that the 
dollar problem is not on the 
way to solution. 

And 1952, officially the last 
year of the Marshall Plan, 
is not far off. And the Amer- 
ican Congress, faced with a 
budgetary deficit at home, is 
likely to scrutinize carefully 
and accept reluctantly, if at all, proposals for 
further dollar subsidies. The “dollar gap” met 
me as soon as I landed in Britain and followea 
me throughout the European trip. 
time 


| E loets greatest long-range problem, as 








For up to the recovery in 
Europe, which is quite marked by comparison 
with my last visit in 1946, rests on an unhealthy 
foundation, on what Winston Churchill once 
bluntly called “the American dole.” Of the 
countries | visited, only one—Switzerland—is 
independent of any form of American aid. 

Belgium was making both ends meet and was 
setting no direct American handout. But part 
of the Belgian exports to weak currency coun- 
tries were being financed through American 
dollars, supplied by ECA. If Belgium did not 
get this so-called conditional aid, it would face 
the danger of having unsalable goods on its 
hands, with lowered. production 
and unemployment. 


present 


consequent 


PORTUGAL, which grew relatively rich dur- 
in the war, is running into heavy economic seas 
and is now a candidate for some sixty million 
dollars of Marshall aid. As for Britain, France, 
West Germany, Italy and the Netherlands, 
every one of them would face a severe cut in 
living standards if the rug of American aid 
were suddenly pulled from under. The United 
States is supplying Western Europe very 
largely with the basic foodstuffs and raw ma- 
terials, with wheat and oil, metals and cotton 
and a host of miscellaneous items. 





PEN POINTS 

There hope that a Congressional inves- 
tigation will expose our failure to decartelize 
Germany Putting the cartel before the 
House may help the program get places. 


Russian manners have not improved since 
Moscow began its political retreat in Europe. 
She is offensive even when on the defensive. 


The miners are glad that John Lewis 
ordered them to work three days a week, 
instead of keeping them completely idle. 
Their steady, if diminished, income will help 
them appreciate that half a loaf can be better 
than a whole on 


The use of twelve war-surplus vessels as 
emergency grain storage facilities may be 
the harbinger of the millennium. It is the 
nearest thing in our day to beating swords 
into plowshares. 


Realizing that organized labor is out for 
his political scalp in 1950, Senator Taft is on 
a county-by-county tour of Ohio to garner 
votes. While he stumps the state gradually, 
labor is determined to stump him once and 
for all. 

MORRIS B. CHAPMAN 











Dilemma 


By William Henry Chamberlin 


Nothing is to be gained by thinking of ¢ 
unbalance between America and Europel 
terms of original sin on either side of 
Atlantic. Only Communists can gain from g 
an approach, and by introducing an elem 
of poisonous friction into American-Europa 
relations. The truth is, this economic dilemg 
of an America which supplies so much fm 
to Europe than it'is able or willing to ta 
goods and services from Europe is deep-sea 
is two-sided, and calls for careful study i 
spirit of mutual comprehension and cooperatif 

I find myself about equally far removed ff@ 
what might be called the hard-boiled and 
soft-boiled American attitudes on this subj 
It is highly unrealistic to assume that Europa 
no concern of ours, that we could afford to leg 
still-fragile structure of recovery collapse if 
welter of economic distress and political chao 

But there is a certain type of American @ 
mentator who is a little too susceptible te 
occasional European cry: “If you don’t giv 
more dollars we will go communist, or s@ 
thing dreadful will happen.” America is ng 
bottomless horn of plenty. The danger ing 
soft-boiled attitude of writing a check signg 
“Uncle Sam,” at every request, is that soonet 
later it will lead to a violent American emotif 
revulsion in the opposite direction, perhaps 
critical moment in international relations. 


THE PEOPLES OF EUROPE, in the mg 
have worked hard for recovery. But there] 
a number of things which Europe should 
could do to help itself that have not 
done, or have been done _half-heartedly 
inadequately. 

Good Europeans, not restricted to any 
litical school of thought—the Conser 
Churchill and the Laborite Mackay in Brill 
the Conservative Reynaud and the Soei 
Philip in France, Van Zeeland in Belgium 
know that Europe’s economic salvation lies 
economic unity. But, while there have_bee 
few timid steps toward freeing trade f 
restrictions, most European countries are 
encased in nationalist protective shells, 
small markets, high costs of production 
lack of healthy competition. 

The waste of European resources inv 
in dismantling of Germany’s industrial p 
is simply inexcusable. American negoti 
should take a much firmer line on this pt 
making as a condition of future Marshall 
an end of dismantling and of all restrictio 
German shipping and non-military indust 

And there are various technical finam™ 
measures, currehcy devaluations, bonuses§ 
exports to the dollar area, measures cale 
to stimulate exports and discourage dome 
spending and investments, which would 8 
made the European balance of payments# 
a-vis America less in the red than it 1 
present. 

At the same time, Americans must remem 
that they must make a choice between @ 
courses of economic action as regards Ew 
to export less, to import more, or to give @ 
(in one form or another) part of our nati 
substance. The second of these courses § 
to me economically the most rational, the 
calculated to raise our standard of living. 
we all know what a howl goes up, both 
business and labor, when a competing 
pean product begins’to advance in our mi 
Perhaps the best thing we could do is to} 
tariff concessions against specific meas 
undertaken by European countries and 
ing toward greater unity and economie} 
ciency. Anyway, we are up against a dilel 
that probably admits no quick solutions 
should try to understand its nature as 
rately as possible—and shape our Pf 
accordingly. 
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